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Savonarola and Alexander VI 


A CHAPTER IN THE FIGHT 
BETWEEN THE GOOD AND THE RIGHT, I 


MICHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE, M.A. 
Savonarola, Prior of the Dominican convent of S. 


Marco in Florence, received a Brief from the Pope, 
Alexander VI. It read as follows: 


T sevonarot the end of July, 1495, Fra Girolamo 


To our well-beloved son, greeting and the Apostolic benediction. We have 
heard that of all the workers in the Lord’s vineyard, you are the most zealous. 
At this We deeply rejoice and give thanks to Almighty God. We have like- 
wise heard that you assert that your predictions of future events come not 
from yourself nor from human wisdom, but by a Divine Revelation. This 
being so, We are desirous, in accordance with our pastoral duty, to have some 
conversation with you, and to hear from your own lips what it has pleased 
God to make known to you that We may pursue a better course. We there- 
fore exhort and command you that, in all holy obedience, you come to Us 
without delay; and We shall receive you with paternal love and charity. 


Fra Girolamo answered: 


Most Blessed Father! My most ardent desire is to behold the shrines of 
the Apostles Peter and Paul in order to worship the relics of those great saints ; 
and still more willingly would I have gone thither now that the Holy Father 
deigns to summon to him his humble servant. But many obstacles stand in 
the way.... Bodily infirmity is the first, caused by fever and dysentery and 
by a constant agitation in body and mind, brought on by exertions for the 
welfare of the State. Moreover, inasmuch as the Lord by my means has 
saved this city from much bloodshed, and subjected it to good and holy laws, 
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wicked men, both within and without the city, have turned their enmity 
against me. Nay, they have more than once attempted my life by poison and 
violence, and I cannot safely set foot outside the house without a strong escort. 
Furthermore the new reform of the city has not yet taken deep root, and is in 
need of continual support, lest it be brought to ruin by the evil designs of its 
enemies. Wherefore in the judgment of all good and experienced citizens, my 
departure would be of great hurt to the city, while of scant profit to Rome. ... 
In a word, it is God’s will that I should not leave Florence at present. 


His Holiness is then referred to a book he will publish 
shortly, giving all suitable information about his prophecies, 
and the letter ends: “Accordingly I beseech your Holiness 
to accept my very true and plain excuses, and to believe that 
it is my ardent desire to come to Rome; wherefore, as soon as 
possible, I shall spur myself to set forth.” 

Leiter-writing serves equally well as a medium for the 
extreme of honesty and the extreme of duplicity. In a letter 
the timidest of men can tell a distant and disliked correspon- 
dent exactly what he thinks of his correspondent. By a letter 
the diplomat with ample time to work out his plan and weigh 
his words can convey just what he wishes that correspondent 
to think of the writer. But human nature being what it is, 
the most diplomatic letter will often betray the real mind of 
the diplomat, and the sincerest letter will not be proof against 
the temptation to create a false impression. 

It would be difficult to deduce from Pope Alexander’s 
gentle and flattering Brief that he was writing to a meddle- 
some Friar whose prophecies had encouraged a foreign 
potentate to march through Italy, through Rome itself, as the 
new Cyrus, God’s chosen instrument for the chastisement of 
a wicked people and a wicked Church, to whose preaching 
endless disasters, floods, famines, even the appearance near 
the Tiber of a monster with two faces, the body of a woman, 
legs covered with scales and a tail ending in a serpent’s head 
were popularly attributed. Nor would one imagine from 
reading Savonarola’s reply, honest as it undoubtedly is, that 
he was engaged on the task of cleansing a Church whose 
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Sovereign Pontiff was the most notorious, if not the greatest, 
sinner. 

Yet through Alexander’s clever attempt to decoy to Rome 
with honied words the zealous reformer, one sincere sentiment 
peeps through: “We command you that, in all holy obedi- 
ence, you come to Us without delay”; and though Savonarola 
knew well that even a sinful Pope still remained for a humble 
Religious a holy and most blessed Father, he could not help 
refusing to obey that Father’s command with the words: “It 
is God’s will that I should not leave Florence at present.” 

“T command you to come’”—“It is God’s will that I should 
not”: the whole essence of the Borgia-Savonarola enmity lay 
in these rock-like phrases hidden among the softest compli- 
ments and the honestest expressions of religious obedience. It 
was the established authority of the ruler and of the social 
and religious system in which men must live, in conflict with 
the individual whose overwhelming sense of an ideal order, 
infinitely superior to the real one, equated his will with the 
will of God, the “right” system in conflict with the ideals of a 
“good” will. 


I 


The fifteenth century, and especially the fifteenth century 
in Italy, is to us a peculiarly Aistorical period; if we may coin 
a word, it is “storical,” a “story” period, the age of romantic 
historical fiction. It is a period of high lights that dazzle, 
and shadows so dark that they frighten us creatures of an age 
whose only real sins are acts that flaunt our tender senti- 
mentalities. It is a century that boasted of orgies in the 
Vatican and of no less than a hundred saints, canonized or 
beatified, in Italy alone. It is the century in which every 
other craftsman seemed to have it in him to be a modern Royal 
Academician and yet lived in constant terror of a miserable 
death by plague or a hardly more glorious one in a petty 
brawl. The names of Borgia, Visconti, Sforza, Medici, 
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D’Este connote creatures capable of a culture only equaled 
by Athens and of political behavior that makes gangsters of 
modern America seem men of comparative virtue. It was 
the age of intense living, of direct action, of effective will- 
power in glaring contrast with our age of reflection, worry- 
ing about universals and principles, of over-intellectual- 
ization. 

But just as in that gallery of fancy-dressed gentlemen in 
gay, wide-skirted tunics, parti-colored tights, their long hair 
growing out of a scarlet or black hat—a cross between a Turk- 
ish fez and a skull cap—that the skill of contemporary 
painters has immortalized, there appear two figures at least in 
modern dress, the Friar Savonarola and the Pope Alexander, 
so among the myriad quarrels of that intriguing, fighting 
epoch, the issue between these two has a significance that is 
still fresh. ’ 

In 1495, when the correspondence between them started 
there could not as yet have been any personal enmity on either 
side. Villari, Savonarola’s panegyrist, would have it that the 
diplomatic letter of the Pope which we have quoted was 
meant to entice the friar to Rome so that he might rot in the 
dungeons of the Castle S. Angelo. Such an idea could only 
be founded on a misapprehension of Alexander’s character, a 
misapprehension originating in Italian calumnies about a 
disliked Spaniard, and still common in the historical fiction 
that suits his times so well. 

From his earliest years, Rodrigo Borgia, as he was called, 
had drawn the attention of cultured and pleasure-loving 
Valentia to his intellectual gifts and his aptitude for living 
splendidly. He might have reached eminence in any career, 
but he had no choice of vocation. His uncle, Alfonso, hap- 
pened to be a Cardinal in Rome and a likely successor to 
Nicholas V, the first of the Renaissance Popes. Alfonso’s 
shoulders and Rodrigo’s gifts meant the rapid ascent of the 
House of Borgia, as it happened, up the steps that led to 
Peter’s throne. No private family could aspire higher, but 
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it was a bore that the only justification for the honors and 
wealth attached to the position was the spiritual care of the 
Church of God. 

When this talented, gallant, good-looking nephew was only 
twenty-four, the uncle Alfonso won the prize and was crowned 
Pope. Within three years that nephew was a Bishop, a Papal 
Legate, a Cardinal and the Vice-Chancellor of the Church. 
Immense revenues of the benefices allotted to him, his oppor- 
tunities as Vice-Chancellor, and inheritances made Rodrigo 
fantastically rich. By the time he was thirty life could offer 
him nothing further but the Papacy itself. 

Though he had unparalleled opportunities for every sort of 
self-indulgence, Cardinal Borgia was not the man to succumb 
to them entirely. He was a man of action perfectly ready to 
undertake the duties of his state so long as he could enjoy its 
licit and illicit advantages; he was a brilliant man of the 
world accidentally at the summit of the ecclesiastical profes- 
sion. He soon gained a reputation for administrative ability 
and for hard work. Had it not been for his gradual enslave- 
ment to two passions, family ambition and women, both 
equally improper for an ecclesiastic by vocation, but neither 
unnatural in a Spanish gentleman who had taken the wrong 
turning into the Church, he might well, in his career, have 
forestalled many of the reforms made later in the Council of 
Trent. As Pope, in the intervals of scheming against the great 
Italian families and so producing a united Italy for the benefit 
of the Spanish Borgia, he succeeded in accomplishing enough 
novel and routine ecclesiastical work to provide matter where- 
with his latest apologist has filled five volumes. Among other 
things which the Church owes to its most immoral Pope are 
the consoling devotion to the Angelus and the Index Expurga- 
torius which lists the immoral books that the Faithful may 
not read without committing mortal sin. 

Though a Cardinal at twenty-five, he had to wait another 
thirty-six years before climbing the last step in the hierarchy. 
Even then his Spanish blood was such a hindrance to the 
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Roman Papacy that he had, as the chronicler ironically puts it, 
“to give all his goods to the poor,” i.e., to his fellow Cardinals 
before he could induce them to elect him. But his elevation 
to the Holy See when it came, and in spite of the unworthy 
means by which it had been accomplished, was greeted by 
Rome and the Church as a great blessing. To begin with he 
looked the part. One who knew him well wrote: “He was 
tall and powerfully built; though he had blinking eyes, they 
were penetrating and lively; in conversation he was extremely 
affable.” Another contemporary added: ‘Women, even the 
most charming ones, are attracted by him as soon as they see 
him, and he moves them in a surprising degree, even more 
than the magnet draws the iron. They say that they always 
leave him without having lost any of their honor.” In his 
portraits and medals he looks like a typical modern Pontiff 
with the ample figure suitable for one whom others approach 
but who himself moves not, a high-bridged Roman nose, firm, 
projecting "ips, sufficient chin to balance the nose, the air of 
complacent dignity, which these who are looked up to, wear: 
the Cardinal Vaughan of his day, ag.some one has said. But 
it was not only his looks which attracted the Romans; they 
knew also of his desire to reforra the Church and of his great 
interest in those little ynatters—ceremony, etiquette, courtesy 
—which revealed a man who knew what ought to be and 
would have it so. 

A man of that stamp, natural ruler, accustomed to great 
affairs and great ways, just in the administration of the duties 
of his state, would hardly have been so foolish or so petty as 
to deal dishonorably with a mere Dominican friar, however 
distasteful to him the reports of that friar’s activities may 
have been. Indeed, it was entirely within his competence to 
inquire into the nature of preaching which had been singular 
enough not only to convert many cities but to change the 
political constitution of one of the greater Italian States and, 
encourage the King of France to take it upon himself to do 
the Pope’s own work of reforming the Church. That he 
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should have suggested the amendment of his own way of life 
as one of the reasons for the friar’s journey was, as we have 
seen, a commonplace of diplomatic correspondence. And 
Alexander, being no fool, may well have suspected that a man 
with a mind and vision as single as, by all accounts, Savona- 
rola’s was, would take some very diplomatic handling. 


I] 


Whether the Pope had seen a portrait of the friar we do 
not know, but if he had seen a picture of him, such as the one 
painted by Fra Bartolomeo, he would have guessed that he was 
to deal with a personality in a class apart. That tremendous 
hook of the nose, those set, pushed-forward lips, that heavy 
conspicuous jaw-bone, above all those deep-set, piercing gray 
eyes revealed a spirit which nothing on earth could daunt. 
When such a spirit by training and vocation becomes con- 
vinced that what it wants is the same as what Almighty God 
not only requires but what He has instructed His servant to 
perform in His name, only martyrdom can stand between it 
and its purpose. 

From his earliest years Girolamo was different. As a boy 
in his native Ferrara he had spent most of his time thinking 
about the problems of existence in relation to himself. Instead 
of living as an Italian should outside his father’s house enjoy- 
ing the probably perfectly innocent life of his Ferrarese 
neighbors, he buried himself indoors with the tomes of Aris- 
totle and Aquinas as companions. When a naturally stubborn 
man takes to the study of logic he makes himself twice as 
stubborn for logic, whose characteristic is to provide water- 
tight proofs for a conclusion, provides the intellect with a 
force as unshakable as the natural force of the strong will. 

Savonarola was extremely pious and was astounded at the 
difference between his own religious, moral and logically 
stimulated intellectual convictions and the tastes of the great 
world whose misdeeds were no doubt related to him by his 
easy-going, spendthrift father to the annoyance of his mother, 
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“a woman of lofty sentiments and strong character.” Being 
a logician the discrepancy struck him not only as a source of 
wonder but also as a problem. He relieved his strained feel- 
ings by writing verse expressing his indignation at the ruin of 
the world and the triumph of sin, but he consoled himself 
with the thought that a day would come when the tables would 
be turned: “The next life will tell whose soul is the fairest, 
whose wings fly in the best style,’ he imaginatively warned 
the unheeding pleasure seekers outside. 

He was a logician by intellect, but a fighter by will, and 
such temptations to sin as he experienced were exaggerated in 
order to provide himself with an opponent whom he could 
attack with a realistic sense of battle. 

For one brief moment the thought of trying his vocation 
in the wicked world came to him. He would marry the girl 
next door, presumably the only one he ever saw. She hap- 
pened to be the illegitimate daughter of the Strozzi exiled 
from Florer ze. But the narrow door into the world was shut 
in his face by the illegitimate young lady who assured him 
that she had no intention of lowering herself by marrying a 
mere Savonarola. 

His parents wished to keep him at home, but the slope into 
the cloister was too easy and obvious to be avoided. More- 
over, one day he heard a certain word in a sermon which he 
took to be a message from God, the very voice of God. He 
must fly from Ferrara, fly to the Dominican convent at 
Bologna. He explained by letter to his father: 


I felt that I could no longer bear to look upon the wickedness of the 
blinded people. I could not look upon virtue extinguished and vice trium- 
phant. .. . My honored father, now answer me: Is it not a virtue if a man 
flees the iniquity and wickedness of the poor world, so that he may live as a 
rational being, and not as a beast among swine? .. . I still feel that I am just 
flesh and blood like yourselves, and the senses fight against the reason. I am 
in a continual conflict, and the devil jumps upon me to tempt me.... Our 
grief is now fresh, but these sorrowful days will soon pass, and then I hope 
and trust that our present and earthly life may be filled with the comfort of 
grace, and our next life be one of glory. 
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Commonplace sentiments, typical, no doubt, of many young 
men entering a Religious Order, but in Girolamo’s case they 
reveal himself as he was then, as he would be throughout his 
life. Life for this active contemplative was an objection to 
be answered, a scene to be dramatized, a fight to be won. The 
topsy-turvydom of the Church of God and the State, their 
apparent survival despite the death of the inner spirit that 
gave them life challenged him to persuade and then to fight. 
Whatever happened a time would come when “the present 
earthly life’? would “be filled with the comfort of grace and 
the next one be one of glory.” It was his duty to make as many 
people as possible see the obvious. 


III 


In 1482, at the age of twenty-nine, this outstanding young 
priest was sent to preach the important Lenten sermons in the 
Church of S. Lorenzo in Florence. Florence did not notice 
him. Only a handful of listeners remained until the end of 
the course. Florence while not, as has been made out in order 
to heighten the effect of Savonarola’s later preaching, a city 
of vice was certainly not the place to reward the efforts of an 
unknown, vulgar “Mission” preacher. Florence was a city of 
art and commerce and it had managed in true fifteenth-century 
fashion to romanticize the dull occupation of trading. How 
satisfying is the sound of a contemporary’s description: “Our 
beautiful Florence contains eighty-three splendid warehouses 
of the silk merchants guild and furnishes gold and silver 
stuffs, velvet, brocade, damask, taffeta and satin to Rome, 
Naples, Catalonia and the whole of Spain, especially Seville 
and to Turkey and Barbary. ...” What interest had these 
merchants, these bankers, skilled craftsmen, refined artists in 
spectacular conversion? Proud of their work, interested in 
their trade, happy in their play, excessive only in the latitude 
they allowed themselves at carnival time, these Republicans 
were content if religion and politics met them half-way. They 
were now accepting the benevolent dictatorship of the Medici, 
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but they would only accept it so long as the Medici respected 
their customs and feelings. In the same way they flocked to 
church and accepted all its regulations so long as the Church 
accepted them for what they were, not bad, but in need of a 
little encouragement after the last carnival. That year they 
were finding in the Augustinian Fra Mariano the tactful 
gentlemanly preacher they required, one who could coax the 
supernatural out of the natural with the minimum of dis- 
comfort to all concerned. So they left the empty spaces to 
the Ferrarese Dominican. 

It was a lesson: something was still missing from his 
argument. 

A year or two later he found a simpler audience near 
Sienna, while the deepening of his own conviction of his 
rightness enabled not merely to think of possibilities, but to 
see the future as it must logically be. Calls to repentance and 
vague threats were given penetrating force by being shaped 
into definite »rophecies: 

The Church shall be scourged 


And afterwards renovated 
And this shall happen soon. 


It was an inference from a consideration of the state of the 
Church and the nature of Divine Justice. 

The state of the Church seemed even worse than it was. 
Evil news spreads more rapidly than good, and the vices of 
the Papal court, the laxity of high ecclesiastics, the scandals 
in certain monasteries were more obvious than the hidden 
virtue of millions of plain Christians. Such a state challenged 
a nature like Savonarola’s, meditative, introspective, yet 
through his very love of the good and horror of evil intensely 
active and eager to be the first agent of Divine Justice and 
the first to appease the Divine Vengeance by inducing men to 
change their way of life. 

This intense conviction at first expressed in the form of 
prophecy and later objectified in the shape of inspiration and 
visions did its work. For five years he led a religious revival 
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in the north of Italy. His sermons, which for the most part 
are drawn out expositions of Holy Scripture and closely 
argued theses, were interspersed with denunciations and 
imaginative dramatizations in which the Devil played a con- 
spicuous part. They enthralled his audiences. 

Soon his fame reached Florence. He had left it a ““Mission” 
preacher; he was to return to it a saint about whom stories of 
prophetical powers and halos encircling his head were com- 
mon. Even Lorenzo the Magnificent, virtual dictator of the 
city, who liked to fill his home with whatever was best in its 
own order, was rumored to be asking for his return. 

The novelty-loving Florentines had now no objection to 
listening to so singular and famous a preacher, and once they 
deigned to be interested, they, like nearly all middle-class, 
commercial people, proved to be apt subjects for religious 
conversion. What is called honest trading has rarely met with 
pulpit disapproval, and in its contrast with the common ob- 
jects of pulpit denunciation acquires under religious emotion 
an added sanctity. The friar took full advantage of all this. 
In 1490, Florence flocked to hear sermons which the preacher 
himself described as “terrific.” One day, he would scourge 
the clergy in their own cathedral for their love of gold and 
their “fat cures”; another, he would denounce in the Palazzo 
the rulers of the city for their tyranny and corruption; a third, 
he would outline a plan of reform so thoroughgoing that even 
the pious must have been frightened. He was in fact proving 
rather more than anyone had bargained for. ‘There arose 
great contradiction in the city,” writes a contemporary, “some 
saying that he was an honest and good man, some that he was 
learned but astutissimo, and many that he was under the in- 
fluence of false and stupid visions.” His old rival, Fra 
Mariano, was asked to exert his gentle, calming influence on 
the people. But the Augustinian, eaten up with jealousy, 
forgot his reputation for unctuousness and took the oppor- 
tunity of denouncing Savonarola in unrestrained language for 
his temerity, false-prophesying and scandal-mongering. But 
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the Augustinian could not keep the crowds away from the 
Dominican. 

The head of the State, the rulers of the Church, neighboring 
Princes were soon growing uncomfortable and making up 
their minds to down the turbulent friar who threatened to 
disturb the delicate balance on which some law and order 
still rested by injecting overdoses of virtue and goodness. But 
what could they do to Savonarola? When at times he recoiled 
at his own violence, his Voice urged him on: “Fool, dost thou 
not see that it is the Will of God that thou shouldst announce 
these things?” And encouraged he would prophecy very 
much to the point: “Although I am a stranger in the city 
and Lorenzo is the first man in the State, yet I shall stay here, 
and it is he who must go hence.” And he added that the Pope 
and the King of Naples would go hence also. Within three 
years Lokenzo the Magnificent, Innocent VIII and Ferrante 
of Naples were all dead. 


IV 


When Rodrigo Borgia became Pope in 1492, there was no 
reason whatever for him to take any notice of the Florentine 
reformer. Were they not both reformers? But their paths 
quickly diverged. While Alexander was wrestling unsuc- 
cessfully with numberless cousins and friends who had flocked 
to Rome to obtain their share of the honors and riches which 
it was within his power to dispense, Savonarola was foreseeing 
the future in a vision. One night, he relates, there appeared 
to him three faces. From their midst an arm stretched out 
grasping a sword. On the arm were inscribed the words: 
“The judgments of the Lord are just and true”; on the sword: 
“The sword of the Lord upon the earth soon and quickly.” 
The sword turned of a sudden towards the earth; thunder 
roared; swords and arrows rained down; the earth was de- 
livered over to plague, famine and war. 

Even visions as hysterical as this one must have seemed to 
the matter of fact Borgia, need not have disturbed him but 
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for the fact that such visions might come to have a political 
significance and that his own position was far from secure. 
The trouble was that while Alexander was a statesman by 
nature and a man of religion by accident, Savonarola was a 
man of religion by nature and would become a statesman by 
accident; a much stronger position. To Savonarola God and 
the good life were the only things that mattered; to safeguard 
them, the social and political order would have to be sacri- 
ficed. Things were not so simple for Alexander, Pope and 
temporal ruler of Rome. Unity, order, power, wealth mat- 
tered primarily to him, but because he happened to be the 
corner-stone at the time of the organization through which 
the good life—a necessary condition of the good State—was, 
so to speak, delivered to the many who but for that organiza- 
tion would have been profoundly uninterested in it, he also 
had to take a direct interest in the good life. Savonarola 
wanted to change men’s hearts, to make them see as he saw, 
to bring the Kingdom of Heaven on earth; Alexander had to 
defend the Divinely-instituted organization which guaran- 
teed the Kingdom of Heaven in the next world to those who 
complied in this world with certain minimum regulations, 
the regulations, in fact, without which the State itself could 


not endure. 
Alexander was, therefore, potentially in opposition to 
Savonarola under two aspects. Savonarola might be a danger ' 


to his power, obtained as it had been by a simoniacal election. 
Insofar all the right was on the friar’s side. But Savonarola’s 
uncompromising appeal to a standard too high for ordinary 
men and an ideal of goodness suspiciously subjective might be 
a danger not only to the social order, but even to the religious 
order which it was the Pope’s business to protect. Insofar all 
the right was on Alexander’s side. For it is the paradox of 
Christianity that though the Kingdom of Heaven alone ulti- 
mately matters, at any given time it can be dispensed with 
more safely than the Kingdom of Earth since the former can- 
not normally be reached but through the latter. The super- 
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natural is built on the natural. For earthly society there is 
no short cut to the good; it has to be achieved by doing the 
right things at the right time, and good-will is no guarantee 
of right action. The peace of earth promised to men of good- 
will is often safeguarded by men of bad-will, for the bad may 
know what is right and have it done, while the good may want 
what is objectively wrong. It was Alexander’s business, 
whether he was a man of good or bad will, to see that the 
right things were done at the right time and neither the 
friar’s sanctity nor the Pope’s wickedness were of primary 
importance. That was what Savonarola could not understand 
and what gave Alexander a valid excuse for persecuting a 
man whose presence and language became more and more 
awkward for a simoniacally-elected, immorally-living Pontiff. 

Alexander’s diplomatic command to the friar to come to 
Rome was religiously justified but politically motivated, 
while Savonarola’s God-inspired refusal was religiously 
motivated but only politically justified. 

The chief source of friction had been Charles VIII, King 
of France. Like Savonarola, who was in fact to impress him 
enormously and whom he somewhat resembled in appearance, 
he had too much imagination. He saw himself as the vic- 
torious leader of a new crusade whereby Jerusalem would be 
recovered and the menacing Turks conquered once and for 
all. His way would lie through Italy and on it he would 
claim the Kingdom of Naples which he considered his lawful 
inheritance. This fantastic scheme was either suggested or 
encouraged by Cardinal della Rovere (later Pope Julius II), 
Alexander’s bitterest enemy and his most serious rival at the 
late election. Della Rovere, who had always been pro-French, 
thought he saw a magnificent opportunity for introducing 
Charles into Italy as the Divine instrument for the deposition 
of the simoniacal Pope through a General Council of the 
Church. 

Nothing could have suited the sincere reformer Savonarola 
better. He had in fact been prophesying as much and now he 
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bent all his energies on inducing Florence to ally itself with 
France. Everything was playing into his hands for Diero 
de Medici, Lorenzo’s successor, more skilled in football than 
statecraft, was arousing his city’s opposition by trying to com- 
mit it to an alliance with the King of Naples, doomed (if 
Savonarola prophesied aright) to early destruction. Soon the 
Medici were expelled and Savonarola was theocrat of 
Florence. 
Alas the ugly, stuttering King of France turned out to be 
a severe disappointment to his backers. He came with an 
army of some thirty thousand men, marched through the 
length of the undefended and disunited country, but returned 
within the year as rapidly as he had come. Even the severe 
admonitions of the terrifying friar (‘““Most Christian Prince, 
I tell you that still heavier woes shall be poured on you by 
God’s wrath, and that another shall be chosen in your place’’) 
could not keep him in Italy. The friar’s ingenuity was 
severely taxed to account for so innocuous a Divine scourge 
and the Pope was greatly relieved. It would be well, the 
latter thought, to have a heart-to-heart talk in Rome with 
this Savonarola. Another French invasion would be more 
than likely so long as the friar kept Florence to the French 
alliance. But Savonarola could not come, for Florence with- 
out him would soon be in a state of anarchy. A strange posi- 
tion for a Religious of the Order of St. Dominic to find him- 
self in, stranger by far than the position of a Renaissance Pope 
engaged in politics and keeping a mistress. 
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THEIR ORIGIN AND FORMATIVE YEARS 
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elementary, secondary, and higher, is a phenomenon of 

considerable interest to foreign observers. It has, in- 
deed, served as a model for educational reorganization in a 
number of European and Asiatic countries. Americans, how- 
ever, are so familiar with the present plan of schools that the 
very familiarity is likely to result in only partial understand- 
ing of how it happens that we have this particular organiza- 
tion. Furthermore, the development which brought the 
present order is a fairly recent accomplishment, and for this 
reason, also, there is probability of misunderstanding or in- 
complete knowledge. Admittedly, it is the secondary school 
which has had the most checkered history of all our units of 
instruction. The general patterns for our elementary and 
higher institutions are hoary with age, in comparison with 
the contemporary secondary school. 

If this is true in a general way of all American secondary 
education, it is especially true of that under Catholic aus- 
pices. Catholic education in the United States has not re- 
ceived the attention of research workers to the extent that 
public education has. This article is intended to throw some 
light on the historical antecedents of the Catholic high school 
for girls, and to draw some pertinent comparisons between 
the girls’ and the boys’ secondary schools. By the expression 
“formative years” is meant the whole period from the origin 
of Catholic secondary schools in this country to the present 
century, approximately, when the high school assumed a 


Te contemporary system of three articulated schools, 
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fairly definite form. It is not, however, the intent of this 
article to treat the subject exhaustively. Sufficient research 
has not been done to speak with the certainty that is desirable, 
but enough data are at hand to mark out trends and tendencies. 


I 


The general development of secondary education in the 
United States is said to have passed through three stages. 
Each is characterized by a unique institution, and each is the 
product of a different century. The first type of secondary 
school was the Latin grammar school; the second, the acad- 
emy; and the third, the high school. The first Latin grammar 
school was founded in Boston about 1635*; the first academy, 
in Philadelphia in 1751; and the first public high school, 
again in Boston, in 1821.’ 

The Latin grammar school (found primarily in New Eng- 
land) was essentially a college-preparatory school, with a 
curriculum composed of Latin and Greek to serve as a satis- 
faction of the entrance requirements of the colonial colleges. 
The Latin grammar schools took boys (they were exclusively 
for boys) at the age of seven or thereabouts and kept them 
until they were ready for college, at about fourteen or fifteen 
years of age. Such schools were merely transplanted Latin 
schools from England. It is interesting to note that the Latin 
grammar school was not to provide finishing education but 
rather it was preparatory to college. Likewise, an item of 
interest is found in the fact that the course was approximately 
six years in length. The Latin grammar schools were never 
very numerous, and from their definite purpose it is evident 
that they would have never appealed to a large part of the 
population in a young and pioneer state. 

The academy, the second type of secondary school, came 





*Cf. THoucHT, June 1935, pp. 49-99: Religion in the Early Boston Schools by 
John F. Roche. Editor’s note. 

1See E. P. Cubberly, Public Education in the United States (revised edition, 1934), 
pp. 245-64. Thomas H. Briggs, Secondary Education, Chaps. IV, V, and VI. 
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into existence in 1751, in Philadelphia, under the sponsorship 
of Benjamin Frankiin. There is some dispute as to this being 
the first use of the term academy, but, that aside, it is quite 
clear that this stood for a new conception of secondary educa- 
tion. Franklin’s original academy contained three schools, 
a Latin, an English, and a mathematical.’ As a matter of 
fact, Franklin provided for instruction in Latin, only because 
of fear of public disapproval if it were omitted. The decided 
emphasis, not only here but elsewhere in the academy move- 
ment, was one in favor of more “practical” subjects. A great 
number of subjects were taught in the academies, but, accord- 
ing to Briggs,’ the standard subjects were English, Latin, 
Greek, arithmetic, algebra, chemistry, geography, astronomy, 
geometry, natural philosophy, and general history. ‘There 
was little uniformity in the subjects studied in various 
academies or in the length of the course. In some States, 
notably New York, academies reached a semi-public status, 
being aided ot of public funds in several ways. It is difficult 
to ascertain the number of academies which were begun, inas- 
much as many of them were never incorporated. According 
to Henry Barnard,‘ the academy movement reached its height 
in 1850, when there were 6,085 such schools, with an enroll- 
ment of 263,096 pupils. As a strong institution it persisted, 
however, into the sixties and seventies and even later in the 
last century. 

The public high school when it became fully organized 
after the Civil War was, according to Kandel,’ “but the 
academy transformed into a completely public institution, 
maintained wholly at public expense, and free and equally 
open to all.” It began as early as 1821, but, as has been sug- 
gested, did not become common until after 1865. The great 
popularity of the public high school is even more recent, 
dating from about 1890 when the number of students enrolled 


2Thomas Woody, Educational Views of Benjamin Franklin, pp. 182-90. 


8Thomas H. Briggs, of. cit., p. 83. 
4Quoted by Isaac L. Kandel, History of Secondary Education, p. 418. 


SIbid., p. 422. 
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began to increase rapidly. Many modifications in curriculum 
and organization in the high school have come since that time 
but they need not be discussed here. 


II 


With this background, let us turn to consider Catholic girls’ 
schools. In almost all instances secondary education that is 
now offered in Catholic girls’ academies has grown slowly 
from elementary instruction. ‘The earliest records available 
for convent schools indicate a simple offering of the four R’s, 
with occasionally some provision for manual work, perhaps a 
faint foreshadowing of “domestic science.” ‘The first schools 
were not much concerned over the matter of division of 
classes and the separation of elementary from secondary edu- 
cation and of the latter from higher. Indeed, the advertise- 
ments of many schools read as if they were prepared to offer 
instruction in practically every field of knowledge. Several 
instances of the progress made will be cited to indicate the 
steps in the evolution of a graded system. 

The first example is taken from the oldest Catholic school 
in the United States, that of the Ursuline nuns in New Orleans. 
Beginning in 1727, it offered the typical course of study of its 
day, the rudiments plus religious instruction and sewing. 
French, of course, from the beginning had an important posi- 
tion. Additions and modifications were made from time to 
time until, in the year 1888, the following curriculum pre- 
vailed :* 

Besides Christian Doctrine, to which particular attention is paid, the 
Programme of Studies embraces French and English Grammar, Rhetoric, 
Literature, Logic, Ancient and Modern History, Geography, Astronomy, 
Arithmetic and the higher branches of Mathematics, Book-keeping, Botany, 
Geology, Physiology and Chemistry. Lessons in Penmanship, Reading and 


elocution are daily given. 


Ordinary tuition charges entitled one to instruction in French, 


6Course of Studies (1888), p. 7. 
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English, embroidery, tapestry, and “every variety of fancy 
work.” There were available electives (at additional ex- 
pense) in Spanish, Latin, and other foreign languages, and 
several types of music teaching. The interesting feature of 
this array is that it included so much that is now definitely 
elementary subject matter, and much that has been placed in 
the curriculum of the college. 

By 1908-09, Latin appears, but only in the senior depart- 
ment, and the commercial branches, typewriting and stenog- 
raphy are taught “by request.” At this time the school was 
organized into seven classes: sub-graduating, senior, sub- 
senior, intermediate, preparatory, junior, and a class in 
rudiments. 

The next year, 1910, there were two courses, English and 
French, the former being divided into three groups: primary 
which covered two years; intermediate, three years; academic, 
likewise three years. The first is definitely elementary in char- 
acter, but the-intermediate has subjects from both typical ele- 
mentary and typical secondary programs. In this division 
were included: catechism, Bible history, grammar, spelling, 
United States history, geography, arithmetic, composition, 
readings and recitations, etymology, ancient history, Roman 
history, mythology, and algebra. Obviously, all these could 
not have been taught equally often during the school week. 

The academic course is listed as follows :' 

First Year: Evidences of Religion, Review of Grammar, Etymology, 
Rhetoric, Composition, Elocution, History of the Middle Ages, Sacred and 
Classical Geography, Physics, Botany, Algebra, Latin. Second Year: Evi- 
dences of Religion, Literature, Rhetoric, History of the Middle Ages, Modern 
History, Composition, Elocution, Zoology, Geology, Astronomy, Geometry, 
Latin. Third Year: Evidences of Religion, Literature, Modern History, 
Classical Biography, Logic, Elocution, Essays, Physiology, Geometry, 
Trigonometry, Chemistry, Latin. 


It is interesting to note the piling up of sciences and mathe- 
matics in all three of these years. Perhaps they were not all 





TCourse of Studies (1910), p. 3. 
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taught, or if they were, that each was given only little time. 
Also, by this time Latin has become a constant subject in the 
curriculum. In these two changes one can read between the 
lines the widespread criticisms that had been made of the 
girls’ academies as being too concerned with the ornaments of 


education and not the solid subjects. 
In 1911-12, the transition was made to the regular high- 


school organization.’ A four-year course was begun consist- 
ing of religion, English, Latin or French, mathematics, his- 
tory, science, including physical geography, physiology, and 
physics, and one elective language in the third and fourth 
years. Completion of the four-year course entitled a student 
to a certificate; an academic diploma was granted on com- 
pleting an additional year. During this year required sub- 
jects included religion, English, modern languages, logic, and 
astronomy. At this same time the State granted the institution 
the right to confer academic degrees, a privilege which was 
not exercised for some time. 

The school of the Ursulines in New Orleans has thus passed 
through a history which has clarified the content of the various 
levels of education and given it a secondary curriculum based 
on the elementary school, and preparatory for college or life. 

A second illustration is taken from the schools of the Sisters 
of Loretto, of Loretto, Kentucky. Beginning in a frontier 
community in 1812, this order of Religious offered an edu- 
cation that in its simplicity was characteristic of the time. By 
the middle of the century, however, this short list had grown 
to bewildering lengths. In 1839, for example, the school 
offered instruction not only in the rudiments but also in:° 


Geography with the use of Maps and Globes; History, ancient and mod- 
ern, with Chronology and Mythology; Rhetoric and Composition; Botany, 
Optics and the Elements of Mechanics; Hydrostatics and Astronomy ; Chem- 
istry and Natural Philosophy; the French Language; Needlework, plain and 


8Course of Studies (1911-12), p. 3. 
%In the Catholic Advocate, Nov. 9, 1839, quoted by Brother Bede, C. F. X., The 
Sisters of Loretto at the Foot of the Cross (Reprint of part of a dissertation), 1926, 


p. 6. 
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fancy ; Marking; Lace and Bead Work; Drawing; Painting in Water colors; 
Crayon Drawing; Painting on Satin and Velvet; Music, Vocal and Piano- 
Forte, Harp and Guitar, Dancing. Lessons and Exercises will be given in 


Polite Literature. 


From such a statement it would be difficult to notice any- 
thing lacking, but neither Latin nor mathematics is mentioned. 
It is again an emphasis on the accomplishments that is evident. 
That neither all nor any great number of these subjects were 
studied is shown from the regular tuition charges at St. 
Ambrose’s Female Academy, Post Arkansas, which included 
teaching in “orthography, reading, writing, arithmetic, gram- 
mar, geography, plain sewing and marking.” Latin was 
mentioned in 1842, but only as an elective; it was not required 
even as late as 1890. 

By the latter date, the work of the school was organized into 
seven classes called graduating class, sub-graduating class, and 
first, second, third, fourth, and fifth classes. The curriculum 
of the four highest classes roughly approximated secondary 
education, with religion, literature, rhetoric, algebra, geom- 
etry, science, and history constituting the main part of the con- 
tent.” Lack of articulation is evident in the presence of logic 
and metaphysics in the highest class. 

During or around 1910, the strictly secondary character of 
the work of the Lorettine academies was definitely determined. 
The college subjects were dropped and the curriculum 
divided into three courses, classical, English, and special, with 
sixteen units of work prescribed for graduation. 

In 1846, a group of Ursuline nuns established a school near 
Cincinnati, at St. Martin’s, Brown County. In the first 
prospectus issued, the purpose of the academy (legal title, St. 
Ursula’s Literary Institute) was stated as follows :” 


To form young ladies to virtue, ornament their minds with useful infor- 





10From the Catholic Advocate, Oct. 8, 1842, in Archives of the Loretto Motherhouse, 


Nerinx, Kentucky. 
11Archive material, Loretto Motherhouse. 
123Quoted by Sister Monica, The Cross in the Wilderness, p. 92. Reprinted with 


permission of the publishers, Longmans, Green and Co. 
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mation, accustom them to early habits of order and economy, and to cultivate 
in them those qualities which render them both amiable and attractive, not 
only in the family circle, but in society likewise, this shall be the object of 
constant efforts of the community which now solicits a select patronage. 


In accordance with this stated purpose, which may be taken 
as typical for the girls’ academies of the period, the nuns were 
prepared to teach not only the four R’s but also the usual 
subjects mentioned earlier in this paper: astronomy with the 
use of globes, mythology, biography and antiquities, philoso- 
phy (physics) and chemistry, botany, geography, rhetoric. 
Extra charges were made for elective subjects, including 
foreign languages and ornamental work of various kinds.” 
Latin was included in the foreign languages, this being a very 
early instance of it in girls’ schools. It is not, however, certain 
that it was taught this early, but a premium was given for 
proficiency in Latin in 1856." 

By 1875, the list of premiums distributed had grown to: 
Christian Doctrine, sacred history, profane history, mythology 
and biography, geography, astronomy, natural philosophy and 
chemistry, botany, grammar, rhetoric and composition, read- 
ing, writing, orthography, arithmetic, algebra, bookkeeping, 
ornamental work, plain sewing, French embroidery, German, 
French, drawing, oil painting, water colors, pastel, vocal 
music, piano, harp, rudiments of music.” There were various 
classes organized; in some subjects, the organization went 
through five classes, in others, not so many. There was also 
preparatory (elementary) work given in four classes. 

‘In 1895, a more definite organization was apparent. The 
secondary curriculum was divided into four years (graduate, 
and first, second, and third academic classes), and had pro- 
vision for many more solid subjects, even going over to college 
instruction in logic and metaphysics, ethics, psychology, and 
others.” This organization, with some minor fluctuations in 





13[bid., p. 215. 
14Z ist of Premiums (1856). 

15Catalogue and List of Premiums (1875). 
16Catalogue (1895). 
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subjects, remained till 1909, when the offerings were grouped 
in three courses: college preparatory, secondary, and business. 
The first was four years, and the other two, two years in 
length.” 

The academies conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart present an interesting study of the development of 
secondary education for girls. The work of the Society has 
been primarily on secondary and higher levels. Because of 
this specialization and because of the strong centralization of 
the Order, with the consequent desire for uniformity of teach- 
ing practice, the history of their curriculum should be par- 
ticularly enlightening. Beginning their work at St. Charles, 
Missouri, in 1818, the Society soon after opened academies at 
St. Louis and St. Ferdinand, also in Missouri, and in 1821, 
extended their teaching to Louisiana. In time, the Order ex- 
tended to New York, Philadelphia, and other cities.” 

In the plan of studies for the Society of the Sacred Heart 
published in Czleans, France, in 1852, there is an arrangement 
of secondary curriculum for girls that is among the earliest 
printed ones that have survived in this country. The course 
of instruction was six years, with these sixteen divisions :” 


L’instruction religieuse, la lecture, l’écriture, la grammaire, les éléments 
de la litérature, l'histoire sacrée et la profane, la chronologie, la géographie 
et la cosmographie, l’arithmétique, l'histoire naturelle, la mythologie, quelques 
notions de diverses connaissances utiles, le travail a l’aiguille, les langues 
étrangeres, les arts d’agrément, les habitudes d’ordre et d’économie. 


Religion, writing, sewing, “habitudes d’ordre et d’économie”’ 
were the basis of teaching; other subjects entered the course 
except foreign languages which would be taught only when 
requested by parents. Of course, French received attention in 
Sacred Heart Schools in this country. 

The first real change in the organization of instruction came 





17Catalogue (1909). 
18Rey. James A. Burns, C.S.C., The Catholic School System in the United States, 
pp. 306-07. 
19Maryville Archives, Section No. 5, Studies, private publication of 1852. 
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in 1864, when a classe supérieure was added, wherein were 
taught grammar, rhetoric, universal history, cosmography, 
arithmetic, literature, physics or chemistry, and: archaeology.” 

By 1889, further developments had been made in the way 
of advancing the type of studies, so that by that year the fol- 
lowing are listed as the objects of teaching in the highest class. 
the seven below that, and the elementary class :” 


L’instruction religieuse, les éléments de logique et de la philosophie 
chretienne, la lecture, l’écriture, la grammaire, les éléments de la literature, 
l’histoire sacrée et la profane, l'histoire littéraire, le droit usuel envisagé au 
point de vue chrétien, l’archéologie et quelques notions sur T’histoire des 
autres arts, la géographie et la cosmographie, l’arithmétique et la géométrie, 
quelques éléments de physique et de chimie dans les applications usuelles, les 
notions de géologie et des sciences naturelles, les éléments de la mythologie, le 
travail a l’aiguille, les habitudes d’ordre et d’économie. 


Clearly natural science and mathematics were given more 
recognition, although as yet they were probably not inten- 
sively taught. Latin does not appear. 

Official recognition of the necessity of modifying the 
course of study to the conditions in the United States came 
in 1899. Of course, partial and informal adaptation had, of 
necessity, been made from time to time. In 1899, the plan 
of instruction was divided into eleven classes or years; at 
one end was the elementary class, and at the other, a superior 
class. Secondary education was roughly confined to the first, 
second, third, and fourth classes, with some in the superior 
class where there were also subjects that are today definitely 
regarded as collegiate in rank. The curriculum for the sec- 
ondary classes follows :” 


Fourth Class: the New Testament, Latin, English Grammar (provisionally 
continued), Bible History (reviewed), Ancient History, ancient literature 
(the great masterpieces), geography, some lessons in physiography, botany 
(taught orally). 





20Tbid. (1864). 
21[bid. (1889). 
22[bid. (1899). 
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Third Class: the New Testament, Latin, logic, history of the English 
language, American and English history combined, general sketch of English 


literature, physics. 
Second Class: the New Testament, Latin, rhetoric, psychology, general 


history, literature (English and foreign masterpieces of the period of history 
being studied), oral lessons in science comprising astronomy, geographical 
questions of the day taught from the maps. 

First Class: the New Testament, Latin, ethics, general history, literature, 
oral lessons in natural science comprising chemistry and mineralogy, geo- 
graphical questions of the day taught from the maps. 

Superior Class: the New ‘Testament, Latin, cosmology and _ natural 
philosophy, general history from 1789, literature, oral lessons in science 
comprising geology, one branch of physics taught mathematically, geographical 
questions of the day taught from the maps. 


Mathematics constituted a special cours and was taught 
(arithmetic to solid geometry) from the seventh class to the 
first, inclusive. Admission to the superior class was based on 
the passing of tests in the first and second classes. 

The last im3ortant step in the reorganization of the 
academies of the Religious of the Sacred Heart was made in 
1915. This marks the transition from the old academic divi- 
sions to the high-school plan. A four-year curriculum was 
established based on religion, Latin, history and civil govern- 
ment, English, mathematics, and science. When this transi- 
tion came, the two upper divisions of the former course be- 
came the freshman and sophomore years of college.” 

This close relationship and overlapping of secondary and 
higher education is well seen in the history of St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, at Notre Dame, Indiana. Here the Sisters of the Holy 
Cross had developed a typical academy curriculum by 1855, 
consisting of religion, some mathematics, English, modern for- 
eign languages, and the ornamental subjects. In 1870, post- 
graduate students were admitted to study; six years later the 
curriculum was put on a definite four-year basis. Another 
four years saw the number of post-graduate students increase 
to 10 out of 94 students. In 1891, a distinct group of studies 


23] bid. (1915-16). 
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for these girls was made from literature, history, higher moral 
philosophy, various branches of medical [sic] science, Latin, 
French, German, music and painting. Four years later the 
post-graduate course was spread over a two-year period, and 
finally, in 1898, the first college degree was granted. Much 
of the instruction that was given toward the degree was not 
very different from what was studied in the post-graduate 
period of the academy.” 


II] 


If these examples are representative, and there seems to be 
no reason to regard them otherwise, these conclusions follow. 

First, secondary education for Catholic girls in this country 
began with the academies. Just as in the non-Catholic Latin 
grammar schools no provision was made for girls, so, too, no 
facilities for the secondary education of Catholic girls were 
available until the academies came to be founded. The first 
teaching communities of women in the United States began 
to secure permanency about 1812, but probably not before 
1820 at the earliest did their schools for girls begin to give 
distinctively secondary education. Typically, the Catholic 
girls’ academy as an institution for secondary education as 
well as elementary should be thought of as originating in the 
1840's; precise dates cannot be determined accurately. 

Second, it is evident that Catholic secondary education for 
girls grow gradually out of elementary education. 

Third, the length of the courses in the girls’ academies 
varied but generally the period was six or more years. 

Fourth, from the very beginning there was an attempt to 
introduce practical subjects in the form of sewing to which 
later were added bookkeeping and others. 

Fifth, science and advanced mathematics were introduced 
very haltingly and in abbreviated form. 


24Sister Margaret Marie Doyle, The Curricula of the Catholic Woman’s College, 
Ph. D. Dissertation, University of Notre Dame, 1932, pp. 38-40. 
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Sixth, Latin did not generally become a required subject 
until late in the history of the academies, 1900-10. 

Seventh, history grows in importance as we come nearer 
the present. To history other social subjects as political sci- 
ence and civil government are attached. 

Eighth, four of the five schools studied made the transition 
to the modern high school organization of a four-year cur- 
riculum, distinct from the elementary as well as the higher 
schools, in the period from 1900 to 1915. St. Mary’s at Notre 
Dame is the exception; here reorganization took place in 1876. 

If now some comparisons are made, interesting facts are 
revealed. First, attention will be centered on the matter of 
organization. ‘The ever-present failure to differentiate the 
various levels of instruction in the girls’ academies was like- 
wise characteristic of the Catholic men’s colleges of the period. 
Practically all of them were little concerned with exact 
classification of their students into elementary, secondary, and 
higher groups. Indeed, they frequently had to accept all 
students who applied, and, hence, there was little real meaning 
in the word college. Georgetown from its origin took little 
boys, and not until 1850 did it insist on reading ability as an 
entrance requirement.” When the French Jesuits took over 
St. Mary’s College, in Kentucky, they sought the advice of the 
authorities of St. Joseph’s College, in Bardstown, as to details 
of organizing students in classes. They were told that:” 


their custom was to receive all boys who presented themselves, classify them 
as well as possible, keep them as long as they could, and grant them their 
degree when they refused to stay.... When I left in 1846 it had been a 
solemn fact that none of our graduates had spent more than three years in 
the college. 

Hence, boys came with ages ranging from ten to twenty 
years, and the curriculum had to be adjusted to them.” At the 
University of Notre Dame (founded in 1844) the boys were 


25William J. McGucken, S. J., The Jesuits and Education, p. 73. 

26Augustus Thebaud, S. J., Forty Years in the United States (1839-1855), edited by 
Charles G. Herberman, pp. 331-32. 

27Ibid., p. 348. 
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grouped into three departments, minim, junior, and senior, 
in 1865, according to an advertisement of the time; and each 
group had its own dormitory, studyhall, classrooms, and play 
grounds.” Notre Dame had a six-year collegiate organiza- 
tion until 1873, when it was reduced to four years and sepa- 
rated from the preparatory department.” After this, the acad- 
emy subjects were relegated to the preparatory department. 

This change appears to have come somewhat later in the 
schools of the Jesuits. It was not until 1887-88 that the 
preparatory work at St. Louis University was separately or- 
ganized in the college catalogues; in 1903-04, the preparatory 
academic course was increased from three to four years, and 
five years later completion of the eighth grade was made an 
entrance requirement of the academy.” 

There is, therefore, a parallel between the girls’ academies 
and the men’s colleges in regard to the absence of precision 
in labeling education as elementary, secondary, or higher. 
When, in addition, the question of the approximate time of 
transition to the modern four-year high school is considered, 
another rough parallelism can be discerned. Four of the five 
girls’ schools were seen to have definitely achieved this step 
by 1900 to 1915. Interestingly enough, that is the period 
assigned for the transformation of the old Jesuit academy to 
the modern high school.” There must have been, therefore, 
forces at work which were influencing the organization of 
both the boys’ and girls’ secondary schools. What all these 
forces were, with respect to the girls’ schools is not readily 
apparent. What one of them was may be suggested. In 1900, 
Trinity College was opened in Washington, D. C., by the 
Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur. This was the first Cath- 
olic college for women in the country that did not grow out 


°8Catholic Directory (1865), p. 4. 

229Bernard J. Lenoue, The Historical Development of the Curriculum of the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame, unpublished Master’s thesis, University of Notre Dame, 1933, p. 24. 

30Gilbert J. Garraghan, S. J., in the Dauphin, II (1925), pp. 106 ff., quoted by 
McGucken, op. cit., p. 137. 

31McGucken, S. J., op. cit., p. 145. 
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of an earlier academy. With the rise of this and non-Cath- 
olic colleges of the period, the academies began to slough off 
the college subjects. At least one Community of Religious 
definitely assumed in their academies the task of preparing 
their students for the entrance requirements established by 
Trinity.” Here was a standardizing influence at work. 

The development of the curricula of these girls’ schools 
shows some striking similarities and likewise striking dis- 
similarities to the growth of other curricula of the time. Data 
on the Jesuit secondary curriculum are all that are available 
for Catholic boys’ schools. It is common knowledge that the 
girls’ schools never attempted the intensive classical course 
of the Jesuit schools. Until 1918, Greek was a required sub- 
ject for the classical diploma in all American Jesuit schools.® 
But in 1915, the Missouri Province of the Society drew up 
a classical course without Greek, and a scientific course with- 
out Latin.“ So.while in these schools one tendency was to 
introduce new subjects at the expense of Latin and Greek, in 
the girls’ schools that have been considered in this article there 
was the endeavor to secure a place for Latin, but never Greek. 

These girls’ schools show many of the tendencies of the 
public high schools of the period 1860-1915: early overlap- 
ping with college teaching; increased attention to English 
and the social studies after 1870; dropping out old sciences 
and introducing new ones; beginning commercial education; 
and considerable foreign-language teaching, more French 
than the public schools offered and not as much Latin.” 

Thus the Catholic girls’ academies progressed, continuing 
the traditions of Catholic education, reflecting many elements 
of the Zeitgeist, not always certain of what they should include 
in their curricula, but by the turn of the century assuming 
definite form and purpose. 





32$chool Manual for the Use of the Sisters of Loretto, 1902, privately printed, p. 77. 
33McGucken, S. J., op. cit., 187. 


34]bid., p. 190. 
35John Elbert Stout, The Development of High-School Curricula in the North 


Central States from 1860 to 1918, The University of Chicago, 1921, pp. 249-53. 











Still a Great Poet 


ELBRIDGE COLBY, PH.D. 


EARLY six hundred years ago there walked and 
N breathed and talked upon this earth a man whose 


name shall never be forgot nor words neglected so 
long as the English language is spoken and read. True though 
it be that he wrote in a lost language, in those first blunder- 
ing beginnings of our modern speech of today which—though 
not so difficult if read aloud as they at first seem when they 
meet the eye—are still sufficiently strange to the modern work- 
aday mind as to frighten from the closeness of friendship all 
except a relatively small proportion of the legions of literate 
folk who might know and enjoy, peruse and appreciate his 
art. He still has hosts of readers and his fame is wide and 
justly great. “Dan” Chaucer is and ever will be a landmark 
in the literature, language, and history of his people. From 
Dryden to scholars and poets of our modern day, many men 
in love with the best in letters have wished that his work might 
be better known to the average man, his simple charm of 
speech, his direct and intense pictures of life, his clear concept 
of human character. “It is no longer necessary,” says Pro- 
fessor Manly,’ “to contend that Chaucer is a great poet. His 
merits have been generally recognized. He is securely placed 
as one of the three greatest poets who have ever written in 
English.” 

Of course he was Catholic. His nation had not in those 
days strayed from the true Fold, or rather wrenched itself 
from it. He was not, however, ecclesiastical, clerical, monas- 
tic, or Religious by profession or by special interest. He was 
a man of letters and a man of the world. And so, although 
we here consider the first great Catholic poet of England, we 





1John Matthews Manly, Some New Light on Chaucer, 1926, p. 265. 
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consider one who centered his literary gifts more upon his 
country than upon his Church. It is perhaps just as well. 
Otherwise his successors might have burned his books and 
maligned his gifts and deterred the progress of his reputation. 
For evidence of the purely religious note and tone in those 
days of medieval England, there has been preserved for us 
many a rare gem of verse and many an exalted line of genius. 
Monk and scribe, here and there, layman perhaps or scholar, 
wrote many a charming poem which reflects the true Faith. 
Some of these, if you care to see them, have been collected 
and translated by Mary Segar into an anthology which, in the 
words of Father Blakely :* 

gives us a glimpse into the life of England when England was Catholic, when 
God was the Father of all, and the deepest mystery of life was the mystery 
of unfaith. The forebears of some of us . . . needed no flickering rush- 
light, for faith was the lamp which guided their feet. God, they knew, was 
our Father, and whatever befell men, was for the best; a simple philosophy 
at which the world rails, but for which it can offer no satisfactory substitute. 
. . . With native Catholic instinct, these poets whose names have perished 
always found the Child with Mary, His Mother, and their tenderest songs 
are memories of Bethlehem and Nazareth. 


It is, as we have said, perhaps just as well. 

We shall not remake Chaucer. We shall take him as we 
find him, a man of letters and of the world, who achieved 
mastery in his art and permanency in reputation. He had his 
predecessors, tellers of tales and rhymers of line. But with 
him we come to a new high level, where characters live and 
imagery is vivid, where life is real and idealism is positive 
and practical. He had his contemporaries, of whom the most 
distinguished were Gower and Langland—but beside him 
Gower was a mere writer of facile narratives and Langland 
almost a fanatic. Like his own “clerke” of Oxenford he had 
many books at his bed’s head; yet he was not bookish. In 
short, the moment we open to a page of Chaucer, we are in the 





24merica, March 11, 1916, Vol. XIV, p. 520. 
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presence of genius, that gift from God which visualizes and 
vivifies forever the sights which strike the eye and the thoughts 
which rise in the mind of the outstanding man who indelibly 
records the men and moods of his time. 


I 


For more than two hundred years scholars have delved for 
facts and have created hypotheses concerning the biography 
of Geoffrey Chaucer. His birth, now placed about 1340 A.D., 
possibly a year or so later, is still dated by conjecture. His 
death is established by the year 1400, on his tombstone. Stu- 
dents dully scanning successive sheets of legal records and 
rolls have come upon his name and have seemed to establish 
the facts that his father and grandfather were vintners of 
London, possibly well-to-do wholesale merchants of wine. 
He appears in 1357, as a page in the retinue of the wife of 
Prince Lionel, son of Edward III. He went to the French 
wars in 1359, and although he saw little fighting, was taken 
prisoner and had to be ransomed the following year. Recent 
scholarship, based upon records, since destroyed, first reported 
in 1598, and immediately discredited, but now for new reasons 
given greater credence, leans toward the belief that he was 
then educated at the Inns of the Temple for either the law 
or public life, along with other sons of substantial London 
men of money.* At Christmas of 1366, he was an “esquire” 
of the King and as such recipient of the gift of a suit of clothes. 
Until 1378, he was frequently off on the King’s business, on 
missions abroad, some of them diplomatic, some commercial, 
and some secret, one of them on a second undistinguished 
military expedition into France, and one (1372) almost a six 
months trip to Italy. For us, this last was the most significant, 
since students have always assumed that it was this trip to 
Genoa and Florence in 1372, that furnished him contact with 





3See THOUGHT, September, 1934, pp. 222-235: “Chaucer’s Educational Background,” 
by Hugh Graham. 
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the literary renaissance. Dante’s memory, if not Dante him- 
self, was still fresh and lively. Boccaccio and Petrarch lived. 
He brought manuscripts of these men back to England. 

In 1374, Chaucer was appointed Controller of the Customs 
in London, began to live in Aldgate, and joined, as Professor 
Lowes has recently remarked,‘ that 


distinguished line of public servants who both because and in spite of their 
absorption in affairs have memorably enriched English letters. . . . One cannot 
but recall The Scarlet Letter, which stood in similar relation to the Custom 
House at Salem, and remember Lamb in India House, and Anthony Trollope 
writing his novels in his lap in trains and on boats between visits of inspection 
to post-offices, and Matthew Arnold inspecting schools for a livelihood. 


He was off for a time on a trip to Lombardy. In 1385, he 
became Justice of the Peace for Kent, in days when a justice 
of the peace was an important, trusted, and responsible officer 
of the realm. The following year he was elected to Parliament. 
In 1389, he bec2me Clerk of the Works, to care for and pur- 
chase whatever “stone, timber, brick, shingles, glass, iron, and 
lead” were needed and see to their use in repairs at West- 
minster, the Tower, Buckingham Palace, seven royal manors, 
the royal lodge in the New Forest, and the mews in Charing 
Cross, “all with their gardens, ponds, mills, and enclosures.” 
Near the close of his life he became royal sub-forester in 
Somerset, and returned to lease an “apartment” in London 
where he died. 

Scant though these few biographical facts may be, they have 
much meaning. It might be possible to imagine Chaucer as 
a man of letters, brought up in a court reeking with French 
influence, petted and pampered and preferred, given his daily 
“pitcher of wine” like a poet laureate (which he was not, of 
course), and granted remunerative posts in kingly gratitude 
for the excellence of the manuscript poems which he prepared, 
had copied, and passed around among the noble “literati” of 
his time. This might be possible to assume from the first few 





4John Livingston Lowes, Geoffrey Chaucer, 1934, p. 57. 
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biographical facts, but not when the list of home tasks is added 
to the list of missions abroad. We find that he had actually to 
work at his appointments at the customs, on the works, and 
in the forests. Having recently discovered the character of 
his training at the Temple, we are inclined to assume that he 
was also a working, rather than a decorative, member of those 
foreign missions, in spite of the “suit of clothes” with which 
his service for the king began. He may have read his books, 
as he undoubtedly did, but, engaged all his life in tasks such 
as those, he also came to know men. The new picture shows 
Chaucer, in the words of Manly, “not a professional poet 
rewarded with plums, but a well-trained, hard-working 
official.”” He might have read and read early the books which 
were subjects of conversation and allusion among the lords 
and ladies when he commenced by being a page. More than 
that, in the world of work, he read human character, and 
learned the traits of living humans. 

In his earliest years, and still under the influence of French 
literature, as well as the current courtly English imitations of 
the French, he composed numerous short poems, some, like the 
“Complaint to Pity,” conventionally French in character, 
some, like the “Complaint to Venus,” free translations, some, 
like the “Complaint of Mars,” following the French form and 
precise in metrical skill and elegance of phrase. The “Book 
of the Duchess” to mourn the death of the wife of John of 
Gaunt, and the “Parliament of Birds” to exalt the marriage of 
King Richard, were both based upon the French form of a 
dream-vision, and, as Professor Baldwin indicates,’ though 
reaching back to Ovid and Cicero, across to Dante and 
Boccaccio, still began to show a native individual Chaucerian 
gift, “a larger and more mature originality” and “the close of 
the prentice years.” The Italian influence was something 
new in England. Chaucer brought it in, but remained Eng- 
lish. It was a strong stimulus, but did not overshadow his 





5John Matthews Manley, op. cit., p. 44. 
®6Charles Sears Baldwin, English Medieval Literature, 1914, p. 200. 
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matured powers. The “House of Fame,” the “Legend of 
Good Women,” and “Troilus and Cressida’”—Italian in influ- 
ence as they were, and the first two keeping the French dream- 
vision convention—indicated simply narrative facts from the 
Continent, but skill in dialogue and in characterization which 
must be innate and cannot be borrowed. The master was 
ready to write the “Canterbury Tales.” 

These titles cannot be exactly dated. One or two are placed 
by internal evidence. Others are arranged in order by con- 
jecture. We know the outline of his life and of his works and 
something of his acquisition of Italian books. From those 
facts we can reasonably assume that those writings which show 
French influence were produced early, that those with Italian 
traces came later. The work which is finest in technical skill 
and the richest in understanding of humanity and the world, 
necessarily came toward the close of his career as an author. 
It is only thus that we arrange his writings. There were no 
copyright entries in those days. 


II 


Yet, one must not imagine that Chaucer was ever a mere 
copyist, sedulous ape, or imitator. He never fell into the 
extremes of fantastic metrical form so habitual among French 
writers of his time. Occasionally he paid some deference to 
the fictitious ‘“‘court-of-love” theories of the renaissance com- 
mon on the Continent, as in the “Franklin’s Tale” or the 
“Knight’s Tale,” but generally he transformed and transfig- 
ured the commonplaces of the literature of his day. While 
his contemporary Gower was copying, he was utilizing the 
conventions with the skill of a true artist, making an occa- 
sional concession to convention it is true, but still creating new 
work, and thereby achieving deserved literary immortality. 

No finer example of his splendid skill among his materials 
exists, perhaps, than the “Book of the Duchess.” Amid the 
beauty of a May dawn, it starts with the typical form of a 
French dream-vision, takes the reader into “green groves thick 
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with trunks of full-leaved trees” (I quote the phrases from 
Frank Ernest Hill’s excellent translation), where he meets 
a sorrowful gentleman. This sad new acquaintance swings 
promptly into what seems to be a typical lament of the con- 
temporary “court of love” character, still somewhat a-typical 
in that it seems somewhat more finely phrased and infinitely 
more sincerely versed. It is only in the last lines of the poem 
that we learn that this is not a surreptitious lover’s conven- 
tional speech, but the true and perfect lament of a loyal hus- 
band who has lost his adorable spouse. The master Chaucer 
has utilized the forms and traits of a curious contemporary 
convention to indicate a deep sincerity, sublime affection, and 
fine idealism. 

As if further evidence were needed, grumbling scholars 
have counted lines, have tallied the words utilized to tell cer- 
tain tales in Chaucer’s “sources” and have compared the total 
with the number he devoted to the same incidents and topics. 
They have found that, time and again, he has started to retell 
an old tale, sometimes compressed, sometimes expanded, some- 
times left the original by the wayside entirely, as the drama of 
the events he imagined carried him into the heights of truer 
art. “Troilus and Cressida,” though not by any means a 
nursery tale, had been recited by countless authors before 
Chaucer. Now the tale is Chaucer’s own. It may bear traces 
of this antecedent or that, be based upon this history or that 
piece of fiction. But Chaucer gave its persons real emotions, 
endowed them, indeed, with definite character. He did the 
same in the “Knight’s Tale,” took the ancient story of Pala- 
mon and Arcite, decked it with the conventions of the courtly 
love of his age, decorated it with tournaments and with pagan 
temples of Venus and of Mars, and yet made it essentially a 
deep struggle between love and friendship. “Three quarters 
of what he wrote, had no parallel in the original.” He told 
only as much as he pleased, as he required for a particular 
purpose. 
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By incidents, remarks, and comments, says Professor Dodd,’ 
he transformed the conventional story, infused life into what 
was commonplace to his contemporaries. By so doing he 
demonstrated his genius. In Baldwin’s words,’ although by 
our present standards of reading he knew but few books and 
those influenced him much, he still contributed to what he 
copied. Compared with him, the Continental Decameron 
was mere adroit plot-making, and the nearly contemporaneous 
Gower in England only easy narration and mechanically 
smooth verse. Neither had Chaucer’s climax of character. 
In the “Franklin’s Tale,” also, we have the “court of love” 
appear again. A faithful loving wife, happily married to a 
knight, is separated from him by the exigencies of war. A 
squire who sees her, loves her, but according to the ideas of 
the time, for two years keeps silence. Apprized of his hope- 
less, though typically conventional, adoration, she betrays a 
dangerous pit She imposes upon him a seemingly impos- 
sible task for his seemingly impossible love (“‘wel I woot my 
service is in vayn’”’), which he by sorcery accomplishes. The 
crisis of the tale has come. Amid the confusion of complicated 
promises and contradictory loyalties, the plot is resolved to 
the honor of all, and—if you please—with a moral implica- 
tion against hasty promises, and errant words. Of this tale 
Professor Dodd has remarked :° 


Gower took fixed ideas of love and left them unchanged. In Chaucer the 
old conventions become the poet’s own. The language he uses to give expres- 
sion to the passion of love is clever, forceful and inevitable. His characters 
live before us as real people. In his maturity, he shows himself always the 
poet of genius, under whose magic touch commonplaces are transformed and 


become alive. 


If it has seemed that we have considered too much the prob- 
lem of the love element in Chaucer, particularly an artificial 





TWilliam George Dodd, Courtly Love in Chaucer and Gower, 1913, p. 117. 
8Baldwin, op. cit., pp. 191, 197, 199. 
*Dodd, op. cit., p. 253. 
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courtly form of love, which was “an art to be practised” in 
those days rather than “a passion to be felt”—it can only be 
pleaded that such is necessary in comparing Chaucer with his 
contemporaries. He lived in a world where writers were 
concerned with such a love. It had its carnal phases, to be 
sure, but it was principally an idealization, and exaltation of 
the elemental; it was not a mate, but a sovereign, with all the 
paraphernalia that goes with sovereignty, all the obeisances 
and exaltations. It was something quite different, as Chaucer 
indicates in the “Parliament of Birds,” from the ideals of the 
bourgeoisie and the practices of the villain. It was in 
Chaucer’s world, as well as in his books. It is to his eternal 
credit that he made it something real, that his husband in the 
“Franklin’s Tale’ was neither deceived, despised, com- 
plaisant, nor wronged, but the honored consort of an honor- 
able woman. But we, nevertheless, feel a satisfaction in leav- 
ing this topic and proceeding to the great masterpiece by 
which the name of Chaucer will always and everywhere be 
well remembered. 


III 


By writing the “Canterbury Tales,” Chaucer became not 
only a great poet, but a great English poet. Some decades 
ago, when it was believed that Chaucer’s father was an ordi- 
nary inn keeper of London, it used to be thought that the 
youth had studied human nature as it came and went by the 
humble tavern. Then, when the scholars discovered the wide 
range of his reading, there grew a tendency to think that he 
had created his characters out of whole cloth, pieced them to- 
gether in artificial construction from the books he had scanned. 
In recent years, most prominently promoted by Professor 
Manly, under whose leadership investigators have discovered 
close similarities between the prioress, the man of law, the 
miller and other characters and certain identifiable individ- 
uals in the real world of Chaucer’s time and circle of ac- 
quaintance, there has been an inclination to argue that Chau- 
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cer was depicting “from the life” people he knew; to say that 
the Canterbury pilgrims are not generalized types, but indi- 
viduals, “strikingly characteristic of their respective stations 
and callings in life” but also each of them with “some trait 
not characteristic of the type.” Why else, these protagonists 
ask, should the distant home of the Reeve be “‘on a heath well 
shaded by green trees” unless Chaucer knew such a Reeve? 
The point is persistently argued, but many think it extreme. 
Those who think it extreme are not so close to the trees that 
they cannot see the wood. They stand off and evaluate the 
work of art as a whole, doubt if an artist in verse clings always 
exactly to his models, and prefer to evaluate the completed 
task as a combination of artistry and observation. 

Let it suffice to say that Chaucer has painted a picture of 
medieval England. It was an England interested in com- 
merce and in wars, in ecclesiastical piety and in the réform 
of ecclesiastica’ abuses, in its own merry life and in the liter- 


ature of the world at large, ancient and contemporaneous. It 
was the world of Caedmon’s “Hymn to Christ” and of the 
beauty-blind “Piers Plowman,” moral reformer and preacher, 
whose story, says Professor Baldwin, with all its pictures, was 
to stir men’s souls: 


A thousand men then thronged all together 

Weeping and wailing for their wicked deeds, 

Crying upward to Christ and to His clean Mother 

To have grace to seek for Saint Truth. God grant so they may! 


It was the world of Chaucer’s “person,” who would not 
leave his poor parish, of Chaucer’s prioress, who for all her 
worldly daintiness of manner, could tell a marvelous saintly 
tale of martyrdom, of the nun’s priest (‘‘a sad faced pedant 
with an hundred tragedies in his cell”) who could narrate 
a short-story comedy, replete with conversation and swift in 
its action. It was a world when religion was infinitely dis- 
cussed, and religious personages (Regular and secular) 


10Baldwin, op. cit., p. 185. 
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thronged the towns. Ovid and Boccaccio were not the only 
books read; there were, also, Jean de Meun and Guillaume de 
Lorris. In days when every manuscript had to be copied out 
by hand, there were enough copies of the Vulgate made in the 
thirteenth century for 5,000 of them still to be in existence. 
It was a world, perhaps, when Chaucer’s physician might be 
full intent upon astrology and alchemy “but littel on the 
bible” and also a world where a courtier and a public officer 
like Chaucer could be accurately and directly familiar with 
the Vulgate, with Augustine, with Jerome, and Ambrose, and 
Jovinian, and we need not say how many more. It was the 
age of Wiclif and his Poor Priests who sermonized up and 
down the land. In the chaotic condition of Church affairs, 
there were friars and pardoners, foreign visitors in search of 
doles, running at cross purposes with local clerics. 

Any writer representing an age of this sort must be ques- 
tioned as to religion; but this is no reason to call Chaucer, or 


John of Gaunt or Wiclif for that matter, an “early Protestant.” 
Professor Maxfield in the Publications of the Modern 
Language Association is worth quoting on this phase of 
Chaucer :” 


His attitude toward reform during the period when he was writing the 
Canterbury Tales is fairly clear. He has given us portraits of a few noble 
Christians and of some who were not true to the Christian precept. The 
Knight is militant and the Parson is saintly. One extends the faith by 
righteous arms and the other works for the salvation of men’s souls. There 
was a monk who had done better to have been head of a family. The friar 
is too clever, and the Pardoner is a pious fraud. Both rob the secular priests 
of their religious offices. The Monk, the Friar, the Summoner, all show the 
defects of the present regime. Sincerity and rottenness stand side by side. 
How can we interpret Chaucer farther than this? 


Chaucer was not only a great English poet. He was the 
first great English poet. The inherited literature of his time, 
the imported ideas from countries across the Channel, were 


11Ezra Kempton Maxfield, “Chaucer and Religious Reform,” in Publications of the 
Modern Language Association of America, 1924, Vol. XXXIX, p. 74. 
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inserted into his masterpiece to make an enduring monument, 
a primary milestone along the road of letters of his nation. In 
the “Canterbury Tales,” he assembled interesting narratives, 
told by interesting Englishmen who are made so vivid in the 
“prologue” and so real in the introductions that they have 
ever since been taken to represent the England of his time. 
There is about his art that sympathetic observation and under- 
standing of human nature which makes great writing dra- 
matic. There was also in him, what had scarcely existed as 
yet in the world, at least in familiar form and true depiction, 
what William Hazlitt called the ‘fixed essence of character.” 
Comparing him with his great successor, Hazlitt said :” 


The interest in Chaucer is .. . like the course of a river, strong, and full 
and increasing. In Shakespeare, on the contrary, it is like the sea, agitated 
this way and that, and loud lashed by furious storms. . . . The characteristic 
of Chaucer is intensity. 


In modern tirzes, we like to watch characters develop. We 
like to see what happens to people in the face of events, to 
their hearts and minds. We observe the impact of incidents 
upon Juliet, of complications upon Hamlet, of circumstance 
upon Tess of the D’Urbervilles, of conflict upon Stephen 
Crane’s recruit in ‘““The Red Badge of Courage,” of confusion 
and revolution upon Sidney Carton. Before Chaucer, liter- 
ature had scarcely as yet achieved characterization. Chaucer’s 
great contribution to literature was to make persons so in- 
tense that we consider them as individuals. His characters 
did not change, as more modern characters do. They had 
their vices or their virtues. Most of his characters were fixed 
and their reactions predictable. Only in the “Physician’s 
Tale” and in the “Knight’s Tale” is there any inkling of a 
suggestion that moods might develop into motives. And thus 
we have him, interesting to read—for the original is not so 
difficult and Frank Ernest Hill’s and Percy MacKaye’s trans- 
lations are excellent—and rich in knowledge of men and of 


12William Hazlitt, Lectures on the English Poets. 
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incidents. Actually ribald, perhaps, in spots, for as Professor 
Lowes says, some of his tales like “Troilus” and the “Miller’s 
Tale” “with their occasional unseemliness, are not milk for 
babies,””’ but in other spots virtuous and exalting, Chaucer is 
illuminating reading. 

IV 


Some years ago Professor Frederick Tupper advanced the 
idea, and not without considerable soundness, that Chaucer, 
who has for so long been considered merely the teller of tales, 
was actually preaching. We all have known for many years 
that the “moral Gower” was deliberately attempting to point 
his morals to every narrative and to demonstrate the dangers 
of the Seven Deadly Sins. Those, in the Middle Ages, were 
fixed and well-conventionalized: Pride, Envy, Wrath, Sloth, 
Avarice, Gluttony, and Lechery. Professor Tupper pointed 
out the British tradition of using stories to teach propriety. 
They even have a stock name for the type: the exemplum 
in literature, originating perhaps out of early moral philoso- 
phy. The Seven Deadly Sins were propounded in the 
‘“Parson’s Tale,” at the conclusion of the whole series “to 
knitte up al this feeste and make an ende.” In the general 
prologue, the plan is not mentioned. It may have occurred 
to Chaucer late, when the course of his writing was already 
well started. But it seems perhaps to have come to him. In 
the prologue to his tale, the Pardoner says: “Then tell I hen 
ensamples many oon.” Aside from the obvious intention ap- 
parent in some of the tales, the fact of such a design, accord- 
ing to Professor Tupper, is made especially apparent when 
we find Chaucer using four plots from the “moral Gower” 
which Gower used to illustrate four sins. It were, perhaps, 
best to let Professor Tupper continue, quoting from his paper 
prepared for the Modern Language Association: 


13. owes, op. cit., p. 217. 
M4Frederick Tupper, “Chaucer and the Seven Deadly Sins,” in Publications of 


Modern Language Association of America, 1914, Vol. XXIX, p. 96ff. 
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Everyone recalls Chaucer’s formal presentation of the Deadly Seven in the 
Parson’s Tale, in due accord with the traditional demands of penitential 
sermons. Even a superficial reader cannot fail to remark his casual references 
to each and all the Vices in the Canterbury stories. . . . I have recently dis- 
covered that the Canterbury Tales offer us yet another treatment of the 
Sins, not casual but organic. .. . When in accord with the Ellesmere tradition, 
I placed the Physician’s and Pardoner’s stories directly after that of the 
Franklin, I was struck by a peculiar circumstance. . . . Here were four of 
the Seven Deadly Sins, Lechery, Avarice, Gluttony, Sloth. Had this four- 
fold treatment (I am not insisting now upon the sequence) of the motif any 
significance? Possibly none, unless it appeared that Chaucer had treated the 
three other sins as well. And then I remembered that he had handled 
Gower’s theme of Pride (inobedience) in the Wife of Bath’s Tale, Gower’s 
theme of Wrath (chiding) in the Manciple’s, and Gower’s theme of Envy 
in the Man of Law’s. Here were the other three, Pride, Wrath, Envy. The 
entire adequacy of the stories as exempla of the Sins was thus established 
beyond question by Gower’s use in four cases, and in the others by their 
intrinsic fitness for that purpose, and by the testimony of analogues. But did 
Chaucer, like Gower and the exemplum writers, intend these narratives 
should illustrate tue Vices, or did he ignore utterly the very obvious applica- 
tions? Then I turned to the Tales themselves, and was confronted by two- 
fold evidence that the poet deemed them exempla of the Sins. First, each of 
the stories was accompanied by a preachment against the Sin in question... . 
But Chaucer went even farther than this in his use of the Deadly Seven as a 
framework in these narratives. With delightfully suggestive irony, he op- 
posed practice to precept, rule of life to dogma, by making several of the story 
tellers incarnate the very sins that they explicitly condemn. 


Thus, the professor would list: 


Pride: Wife of Bath’s Tale. 
Envy: Man of Law’s Tale. 


Wrath: Summoner’s Tale. 
Sloth: Second Nun’s Prologue on sloth as contrasted with the “busy bee’’ 


St. Cecelia in the tale. 
Avarice: Pardoner’s Tale. 
Gluttony: Pardoner’s Tale. 


The Professor warns against taking the design too literally. 
He does not believe there is justification for saying that this 
was Chaucer’s whole design. He thinks Chaucer merely 
illustrated these vices and summed them up in the “Parson’s 
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Tale,” using the Deadly Seven as a motif which would be 
familiar to his readers and to his time. He is cautious, eager 
not to be too positive in interpreting the fruits of his scholar- 
ship. And yet, even at restricted valuation, which he makes 
upon his interpretation, we cannot but say that he has con- 
tributed much to an understanding of Chaucer. Not only is 
the “Physician’s Tale” a marvelous little tragedy of maidenly 
virtue, chaste in spirit as in mind, patterned after the Blessed 
Virgin, “the pattern of life, showing as an example, the clear 
rules of virtue.” It is a part of the evidence that Chaucer 
was truly and sincerely a great Catholic poet, as well as a 
great English poet. 


V 


As such we shall be content to leave him, at least here to 
emphasize him. Yet, we shall not thus abruptly drop him. 
It were a pity, indeed, for any Catholic writer to speak of 
this great master without fuller comment and more complete 
representation of those perfectly moulded gems of Catholic 
literature which the world at large knows of as the “Prioress’s 
Tale” and the “Physician’s Tale.” In the former, a small 
and saintly lad walks the streets of a pagan town, singing al- 
ways to himself the words of a hymn learned at church: 
“Alma Redemptoris Mater!” Amidst peril and envy he steps, 
until vicious wrath and fatal hate strike him low; but even 
from the depths of the dark well into which he is thrown, by 
some Divine. miracle, there still continues to issue from his 
pure and holy lips the refrain of that plaintive hopeful song. 
Marvelous in its touch, delicate in its feeling, rich in its emo- 
tion, dark in its moods, yet intensified with the Divine light 
of perfect faith in a simple child; it is a monument to purity, 
a masterpiece of art, a classic of Christianity. 

Even more tense, emotional, and, indeed, even more tragic 
is the “Physician’s Tale,” a brief thing but perfection and 
power ina little space. It deals with the duties of parents and 
with the holy virtue of virginity. The daughter of the honor- 
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able knight Virginius, beautiful beyond description, painted 
by that skill of Nature alone, which gives the rose its match- 
less red and makes the lovely lily white, is a thousandfold 
more virtuous even than she is beautiful. Simplicity was her 
manner. Virtuous, gentle, modest, busy at her tasks, and loth 
to mix with folly or with frolic. Upon her gazed with covet- 
ous eyes a wicked magistrate. He urged a churl to claim her 
as his daughter, brought the case to court, pretended to believe 
the lying testimony, declared her father must give her up— 
and the wicked justice had all the while planned this coup so 
as to take and have her for his own. Bereft at law when in- 
justice ruled instead of right, the knightly father considered 
what he must do, saw no choice but shame or death. The 
saintly daughter chose her death, and had it by the sword of 
her own parent. A thousand folk arose in wrath against the 
wicked judge, 
- And cast him in a prison right anon, 


Wher-as he slow him-self. 


The martyred maiden was frankly drawn in character on the 
Virgin Mary. The phrases Chaucer uses (as Professor 
Tupper long ago indicated”) came from an ancient book of 
Ambrose of Milan, reflect back to Jerome and Augustine, 
where vestals of the temples rather died than suffer violation, 
even though it was said that what was done against their will 
was no sin in them. But not such as these was Chaucer’s 
model virgin. After her full consideration of the problem: 


She ryseth up, and to hir fader sayde, 

“Blessed be God, that I shal dye a mayde. 

Gif me my deeth, er that I have a shame; 

Do with your child your wil, a Goddes name!” 


A tragedy in the fullest medieval sense, when “tradgeydie is to 
seyn,” it was an exaltation and a direct lesson that is almost 
beyond description. Others searching through Chaucer may 


15]Ibid, “Chaucer’s Bed’s Head,” in Modern Language Notes, 1915, Vol. XXX, p. 7. 
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concentrate their attention upon and emphasize the traits of 
medieval courtly love, with which “faces were disfigured by 
the malady and woe of love” in accordance with trick tra- 
ditions, and men were made wan and deathly pale. Others 
may applaud his skill in recounting the great persons, men 
or women, of ages past, or delight to see he sees the very fields 
of England “not yet wounded by the plough.” Let them find 
what elaborate pleasure they please in the “complete and 
realistic picture” of his age, in “the astounding variety of his 
genius.” Let them point to the perfection of imagery in his 
lines :”* 

Her throat, as I have memory, 

Seemed a round tower of ivory. 


That first found out the art of song 
Hearing the hammers beating strong. 


Such may for merely bookish men amply suffice. For one 
who has listened with affection to the drumming chords of 
faith, those Catholic tales strike the deeper, richer note. This 
is not to say that the “Pardoner’s Tale” is not a clever short 
story, nor the “Nun’s Priest’s Tale” a delightful little moral 
fable, nor to say that the more ribald narratives have not at- 
tractive touches and traces of superior skill. It is merely to 
say, and to emphasize here, that the Catholic reader will in 
some of the stories told by old Dan Chaucer, after he had 
read many books, traveled many lands, known many men of 
many classes, be able to find not only the things which amuse, 
entertain, and instruct, but also the things which exalt the soul 
and strengthen the faith. 


16From The Book of the Duchess, as translated by Frank Ernest Hill, in Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales, 1932, pp. 171, 173. 





Teachers of Life 


STEPHEN J. BROWN, S.J. 


it into his head to send a questionnaire to various prom- 

inent persons asking them to state their views on life. 
There had been round robins and symposiums on all sorts of 
subjects from the most trivial to the most serious. So why not 
a symposium on life itself? Anyhow, a number of the prom- 
inent persons responded and the enterprising writer made a 
book out of their replies. The reading of this book provoked 
the present writer to attempt the realization of a long-cher- 
ished little project, namely of gleaning here and there in the 
field of literature some of those views on the meaning and con- 
duct of life ‘vhich popular writers have strewn about it. Some 
of these essays on life I had read at various times, others lay 
ready to hand in a little collection of books which I had 
brought together. Here was an occasion to contrast and com- 
pare what these various teachers of life had to say about their 
somewhat formidable study, and to see what it all amounted 
to in the last analysis. 

Not that I have any notion of expounding in detail each 
writer's philosophy of life. That were matter for a book, not 
for an article. One such book, in fact, I have by me and an 
excellent book it is, which has the boldness to criticize certain 
prophets of the day on whose lips hang a multitude of lesser 
writers—Mr. Montgomery Belgion’s “Our Present Philoso- 
phy of Life.’” It is a wholesome book which I recommend to 
any who may unhappily have taken as teachers of life one or 
other of the personages analyzed therein—any hapless disciple, 
whether conscious or unconscious of the fact, of Shaw or Gide, 
Freud or Bertrand Russell. For from Mr. Belgion’s pitiless 
analysis of their pronouncements these prophets emerge 


G isin two or three years ago an American publicist took 


1Faber & Faber (London), 1929. 
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diminished, bedraggled, and somewhat ridiculous figures. In 
even sorrier guise do the would-be teachers of life, dubbed by 
him “The Impuritans’” and “The Unrealists,”* emerge after 
Mr. Harvey Wickham’s devastating treatment. But, as I have 
said, such scrutinies and such analyses cannot be attempted 
here. I merely wish to put the reader in the way of making 
them for himself. I mean to deal with some modern writers 
who profess to survey life as a whole and to interpret to us, 
as best they can, its meaning. 


I 


Let us begin, then, with Mr. Will Durant and his book, 
“On the Meaning of Life.”* He opens with a chapter which 
is a sort of videtur quod non in the manner of St. Thomas, 
except that Mr. Durant has in reserve no very decisive answers 
to this accumulation of doubt and difficulty gathered from the 
skeptics and the pessimists. In a second chapter he gives the 


answers of those who chose to reply to his questionnaire, and 
then in a third gives his own hesitating and partial solutions 
in the form of a letter to one contemplating suicide. It can- 
not be said that the replies from Mr. Durant’s correspondents 
illuminate very strikingly the problems of life. Some shirk 
their deeper issues. Mr. H. L. Mencken, the American critic, 
writes: “What the meaning of human life may be I don’t 
know: I incline to suspect that it has none’”—an answer at 
which we cease to be surprised when we read, “As for religion, 
I am quite devoid of it.” To be without God is to be a 
materialist, and, as another of the symposiasts truly says: “If 
a man is a materialist, or a mechanist, or whatever he likes to 
call himself, I can see for him no escape from belief in a 
futility so prolonged and complicated and diabolical and pre- 
posterous as to be worse than absurd.” ‘There is in this book 


2George Allen & Unwin. 


3Sheed & Ward. 
4My copy bears the imprint of Williams & Norgate of London, but this is an 


American book. 
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little help or comfort for the perplexed and unhappy. Even 
the Abbé Dimnet, who might have given both, somehow re- 
frains from doing so, except in guarded hints, though the 
editor describes his letter as “the most appealing expression of 
the religious attitude.”*” Mr. Durant himself can only tell us 
“that life has no meaning outside of its own terrestrial self and 
that the individual has no immortality.” The meaning of life 
must be sought “in life’s own instinctive cravings and natural 
fulfilments” and the simplest meaning of it is joy, which for 
him is the exhilaration of experience itself, of physical well- 
being. True, he tells us further on that one must have a pur- 
pose larger than oneself and more enduring than one’s life, 
that the watchword is to join a whole and work for it strenu- 
ously and enthusiastically, whether that whole be family or 
nation or some great organization; but although that is good 
and true so far as it goes, few will be content with it as a 
philosophy of life. 

The book is interesting if it were only as a witness to the con- 
fusion and bewilderment of the modern world of thought in 
respect of all life’s deeper problems. But, indeed, there is no 
lack of witnesses to this mental chaos. “In the midst,” says 
Mr. Durant in his larger work, “of unprecedented knowledge 
and power we are uncertain of our purposes, our values, and 
our goals.” “It can hardly be denied,” writes Rudolf Eucken, 
“that the man of today has no sure convictions either about 
himself or the meaning of his life.” Such conclusions as he 
has reached—they cannot be called convictions—can only be 
stated in a series of negatives. Thus we have one of the 
prophets of the day, Mr. Bertrand Russell, writing as 
follows:° 


That Man is the product of causes which had no prevision of the end they 
were achieving; that his origin, his growth, his hopes and fears, his loves and 


5Still strangely drawn, as he says, to the faith of his youth, for he was once a 
Catholic. He has set forth his ideas at large in a book entitled, Mansions of 


Philosophy: A Survey of Human Life and Destiny. 
8“Philosophical Essays,” p. 60, quoted by Dr. Neville Talbot in The Riddle of Life. 
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his beliefs, are but the outcome of accidental collocations of atoms; that no 
fire, no heroism, no intensity of thought and feeling, can preserve an individual 
beyond the grave; that all the labours of the ages, all the devotion, all the 
inspiration, all the noonday brightness of human genius, are destined to ex- 
tinction in the vast death of the solar system. . . . All these things, if not 
quite beyond dispute, are yet so nearly certain that no philosophy which re- 
jects them can hope to stand. Only within the scaffolding of these truths, 
only on the firm foundations of unyielding despair, can the soul’s habitation 
henceforth be safely built. ! 


But surely, if that be life, then the best solution of its problems 
would seem to be a universal suicide. 

The modern man, then, who has given up what he calls tra- 
ditional religion does not know, and seldom even pretends to 
know, what is the meaning and significance of life, what is the 
origin, role, and destiny of man. And yet it is surely of deep- 
est importance in a man’s life to have sure answers to these 
questions. “No man,” says Professor Henry Drummond, “can 
be making much of his life unless he has a very definite con- 
ception of what he is living for.” Can his teachers of life 
answer that question for him? Certainly many of them claim 
to do so. But how manifold, vague, crude, and contradictory 
are the answers of all who will not accept guidance from the 
One who knows, a glance through these books we are now 
dealing with makes all too evident. 

Thus we have the German psychologist, Alfred Adler, 
famous for his “inferiority complex,” telling us in his “What 
Life Should Mean to You,” that every human being has three 
main ties giving rise to three main problems and that life con- 
sists in working out a solution of these. They arise from three 
facts, viz., first, that we are living on the crust of this poor 
planet, earth, and “must develop under the restrictions and 
with the possibilities which our place of habitation sets us’’; 
secondly, that we are not the only members of the human race, 
we are necessarily tied to other men; thirdly, that mankind is 


7See also by the same writer The Science of Living (1930), which has much that 
is true and helpful, but scarcely even faces the major problems of life. 
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living in two sexes and must accommodate itself to the fact. 
In this scheme God and the future life have no place whatever, 
and when later on we are told that “life means to contribute to 
the whole,” we somehow fail to be impressed. 

Here is a book with the promising title, “An Analysis of 
Life,”* by Harold Clunn. We take it up: the preface says, 
truly enough, that “the one and all-absorbing question which 
man has been asking for thousands of years is, What are we 
and why are we here?” Does Mr. Clunn answer it? If so, | 
have failed to discover that answer. Instead we have mere 
blank and barren rationalism based (and this was in 1928!) 
on Huxley, “Britain’s greatest professor and the highest 
authority on evolution the world has yet known.” 

Even more blank and barren is the rationalism, or rather 
the materialism of a book entitled, ‘““The Significance of Ex- 
istence,”* by I. Harris, M.D. The title must surely be ironical, 
for Mr. Harris’ contention is that existence has no significance 
whatever beyond itself. The end of life is merely to develop 
all our faculties, appetites, and instincts to the top of their 
bent. As for religion, the author fails to find words strong 
enough to express his abhorrernce of it. His book is a furious 
and contemptuous onslaught on religion in every shape and 
form. Not even “values” are spared. ‘Man will only come 
to himself again when all values are swept out of existence, 
moral and otherwise” (p. 322). His book defeats itself: it is 
the reductio ad absurdum of materialism. 

This may be enough. But if any one would care for a little 
more of the same, he will find it in “What Existence Means. 
A Theory of Life’s Self-Foundation, Transition and Destiny” 
by Elystan Thomas (London: Watt, 1928). 

The title, “Analysis of Life,” might more rightfully be 
claimed by Professor Alban G. Widgery for a book which he 
entitled, “Outlines of a Philosophy of Life.” Indeed, it is 


8Simpkin, Marshall, Ltd. (London), 1928. 
8Longmans (London), 1911. 
10Williams & Norgate (London), 1923. 
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almost exclusively analytical; an attempt, and not a very suc- 
cessful one, at synthesis coming only in the last few pages. 
The author’s method is to anaiyze all life and experience into 
five groups of values (physical, intellectual, aesthetic, moral, 
and religious) and, having studied each group in turn, to seek 
for some principles of unity amid the almost infinite diversity 
of these experiences. The treatment is not only painstaking 
and serious, but strikes one as on the whole sound. Unfortu- 
nately, though intended as popular and, therefore, untechnical, 
it is written in a philosophical jargon of “goods” and “bads,’’"' 
extrinsic and intrinsic “values” and so on.” And when all is 
said, are we any nearer to a solution of the great underlying 
problems, the origin, role and destiny of man, the meaning of 
life, the existence of evil? They are stated, it is true, in Chap- 
ter V, Nos. 10 and 11, but that is nearly all. The final chapter 
on “The Good Life,” if it does not get us very far, is interest 
ing, and we are grateful for the statement (p. 302) that “God, 
as the source of the intelligible in Nature and as the cause of 
mankind, should be considered the basis of the greatest unity. 
... By His nature He should be central in the system of life.” 
Let us pass to the teaching of one who, Mr. Widgery tells us, 
was his own teacher. 

Refer to the distinguished German philosopher, Rudolf 
Eucken, whose works we are told have been sold by tens of 
thousands, and have been translated into English, French, 
Italian, Swedish, Finnish, and Russian. One of his books is 
“The Meaning and Value of Life,” another, ‘“The Problem of 
Human Life.” “The situation,” he says in the former, “forces 
upon us the question whether in the face of darkness, doubt, 
and denial, we can still wring from life a meaning and a 
value.” And no one can doubt the seriousness and earnestness 
with which he seeks an answer to this question. But what is 


The original title of the book would seem to have been Goods and Bads. 

12E.g., “Religious goods are conscious states usually of definite emotional tones.” 
“There is further an implication of a reality or a condition beyond the apparent 
momentary limitations of the individual personality.” That is the style throughout. 
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his solution? That of traditional religion he regretfully 
brushes aside. For God he substitutes a nebulous entity named 
“Spiritual Life.” What is it? Nowhere does it appear to be 
defined, but we are told that the immanence of the Spiritual 
Life within us implies at once its transcendence over us and its 
independence of us. Anyhow, nothing short of an Independent 
Spiritual Life in intimate communion with our own can give 
to the struggle (i.e., the struggle for Spiritual Existence) its 
meaning and value. But many people will find it much 
harder to believe in this Spiritual Life than they do to believe 
in God. And after all we have only Professor Eucken’s word 
for its existence. 

Still vaguer and harder to grasp is the life-philosophy of a 
somewhat older work bearing the formidable title, ‘The 
Problem of Existence: its Mystery, Struggle and Comfort in 
the Light of Aryan Wisdom,” by Manmath C. Mallik (1906). 
One is puzzied to find the chapters headed by texts from the 
Bible side by side with Indian Wisdom-Books. The question 
obtrudes itself: Is the Bible a product of Aryan wisdom? And, 
if so, is India the only other source of that wisdom? It all 
seems based on somewhat nebulous pantheistic theosophy and 
scarcely intelligible to the Western mind. 

Mr. Amos Stote and his “Why We Live’ need not detain 
us. Men, he says, lived at one time or another for “the unity 
and progress of the tribe, village, state, empire; the strength- 
ening of a federation; the elevation of a flag; the domination 
of a national principle.” And he sees no reason why they 
should not continue to do so even still. But he thinks they 
ought to set before them a higher ideal—an increase in world 
happiness as “the greatest aid to spiritual growth and to eco- 
nomic progress man has as yet discovered.” Indeed, the author 
prints on his title-page this sentence from his preface: “Until 
we learn so to live that each year brings its compound interest 
of happiness, we have not made life worth while, nor eternity 
desirable.” We must live for happiness. In the second chap- 


18Published by Heinemann for the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World, 1925. 
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ter, appropriately entitled, “Man and Business,” the author 
‘gets down to business,” showing how business must be made 
“to fit the larger needs that encompass pleasure in work.” He 
then goes on to consider ‘‘Why We Work” and so comes to 
study the new industry, commerce, advertising, leadership, 
and government. But has he really told us why we live? 

Mr. W. P. Livingstone in his book, ‘““The New Outlook— 
An Ideal of Life for Today,’ is as enthusiastic about religion 
as Mr. I. Harris, referred to above, was contemptuous of it. 
“Religion is the most beautiful and attractive thing in the 
world.” But he is full of the idea that we must change our 
religion to suit the times. ‘“‘What we have to do is not to 
reconcile the revelations of science with our beliefs but our 
belief with the revelations of science.”” His own Christianity 
appears to be “undenominational” but sincere. Behind the 
law and method and order of the world there is God, our 
Father, who cares for us and there is His Son. The love and 
law of God are the twin principles of life and this love-law is 
destined to prevail in the world. 

Before concluding this first part of our survey let us go back 
for a moment to a book which appeared as far back as 1872. 
It is a remarkable book in many ways and produced a deep 
impression at the time of its appearance.” I refer to “Enig- 
mas of Life” by W. R. Greg. The book is written with feeling 
and eloquence. “What,” he asks, “is Human Life, its signifi. 
cance, its aim, its mission, its goal?” At the end of many elo- 
quent pages we meet the blank answer. “Finally, we must 
conclude that the problem of Man’s Wherefore, Whence, and 
Whither was meant to be insoluble.” And yet the writer had 
just told us that life was meant by God for enjoyment and for 
toil, and that God meant man to perfect the world in and by 
perfecting his own nature. Moreover, that this was designed 
by God to be an unsatisfying world, not given to be rested in, 


14Hodder & Stoughton (London), 1917. 
15By 1907, it had been passed through twenty editions. My edition is the fourth, 


1873. 
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to be acquiesced in as the only one. Is that no answer to the 
riddle of life? If this on the whole beautiful and inspiring 
essay on the significance of life stood alone we might well say 
that Mr. Greg had without knowing it found the true answer 
to some of his enigmas. But there follows a chapter of a very 
different kind in which he seems to call in question some of the 
most fundamental beliefs of Christians and even theists. In 
any case he propounds his enigmas and having done so leaves 
his bewildered readers in the dark.” Mr. Greg was certainly 
not a skeptic nor a materialist but, as he tells us himself in a 
former work,” he had thrown over the creeds of historic 
Christianity and accepted many of the conclusions of rational- 
istic criticism. 

Most of the writers hitherto passed in review have this in 
common, that they are ever bowing down with an Ave/ that 
at times almost amounts to abject veneration before the august 
name of Science. That in the exploration of the physical uni- 
verse scientific investigation has made remarkable discoveries 
nobody doubts. That the material and social conditions of 
life have been thereby greatly affected is too obvious to need 
recalling. It is when we come to discuss the contributions of 
Science to intellectual, moral, and religious problems that our 
doubts begin. When we are informed that Science has reached 
some weighty conclusion on such matters, it is generally found 
on inquiry that the conclusion is merely the speculation of 
some scientist or writer on scientific matters. Now the scientist 
as philosopher or theologian is on the same level as the popu- 
lar novelist who assumes a similar role. He is entitled to set 
forth his views, but they are not the conclusions of Science. 
The fact is that Science as such has nothing whatever to tell us 
about the great problems, about sin or suffering or destiny, in 
short, about life in any of its higher aspects. Even within its 


16Tncidentally, Mr. Greg’s criticisms tell far more weightily against various forms 
of Protestantism than against Catholicism. 
The Creed of Christendom. 
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own sphere the discoveries of Science, or rather of the sciences, 
are limited enough, so to speak, in depth: they have scarcely 
reached beneath the surface of things. Wéill Durant writes:” 


Let us not take the astronomers too seriously ; they do not know whence our 
planet came nor whither it is bound, when it began or when it will cease to 
be. As for the geologists, their exuberant cartography of the earth before 
history is only a charming play of fancy; they cannot be sure of their extinct 
continents and seas . . . they do not know how old man is or whether the ice 
age really existed, or whether it put an end to civilization. The physicists 
do not know what matter is, nor the biologists what life is, nor the psycholo- 
gists what consciousness is; their brave dogmas are passing emphases on parts 
or aspects mistaken for wholes. . .. We must learn to be sceptical even of our 


scientists. 


We must, indeed, be skeptical of many of our present-day 
teachers of life. How skeptical it behooves us to be may be 
gathered from a book which I commend to the reader, 
“Broadcast Minds” by Father Ronald Knox.” 

And now when science and philosophy, or what passes for 


such, have said their say, has the ordinary man, apart from 
Revelation, any very clear idea as to what life is? Listen to 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s summing up of the matter :* 


Although we have some experience of living, there is not a man on earth 
who has flown so high into abstractions as to have any practical guess at the 
meaning of the word life. All literature from Job and Omar Khayyam to 
Thomas Carlyle and Walt Whitman, is but an attempt to look upon the 
human state with such largeness of view as shall enable us to rise from the 
consideration of living to the Definition of Life. And our sages give us 
about the best satisfaction in their power when they say that it is a Vapour 
or a Show or made out of the same stuff with dreams. Philosophy has been 
at the same work for ages; and after a myriad bald heads have wagged over 
the problem and piles of words have been heaped one upon another into dry 
and cloudy volumes without end, philosophy has the honour of laying before 
us, with modest pride, her contribution towards the subject: that life is a 
Permanent Possibility of Sensation. Truly a fine result. 


18In 1933, be it observed. 
19Sheed & Ward (London), 1932. 
0Virginibus Puerisque in the chapter, Aes Triplex. 
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II 


When we come to the books that set forth the Christian solu- 
tions of the problems of life it may, perhaps, be thought that 
there is no need to go further. One would merely have to say: 
“The following books contain the Christian solution,” and all 
would then be said. Far from it. Christianity does, indeed, 
claim to know the answers to the major questions of life— 
What is man and what is the meaning of his life? Whence 
comes he, why is he here, and what is his ultimate destiny? 
Does it, therefore, claim to do away with all the mystery of 
life, to hold the solution of all the problems that confront man- 
kind? It were naive, indeed, to think so. Mystery is of the 
very essence of Christianity. It is true that the greater num- 
ber of Christian writers have loved to rejoice in the light 
rather than to probe the darkness, to dwell upon the Christian 
certainties rather than upon unsolved problems and unan- 
swered questions. It may be that, to those outside, the manner 
of certain Christian writers may savour of a self-satisfaction 
bordering on smugness. But certain it is that in all ages many 
thousands of humble Christian souls have keenly felt 


... the burthen of the mystery, 
... the heavy and the weary weight 
of all this unintelligible world. . . . 


And here and there great thinkers have been acutely aware of 
mystery and problem and darkness besetting man on every 
side. Never have the bewildering enigmas, the baffling 
anomalies of life been expressed with such poignancy as in the 
sacred writings accepted as God’s word by Christians—the 
Book of Job and Ecclesiastes, the Prophets and the Psalms. 
Many a cry of anguish and bewilderment finds expression 
there. And even since Christ came bringing the comforting 
solution of many of life’s most urgent problems, such cries 
have echoed down the ages from believing lips. Here and 
there a great writer has grappled with problem and mystery— 
St. Paul first of all, then Augustine, Pascal, Newman, Fried- 
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rich von Hiigel. Before such mysteries as Predestination and 
the Problem of Evil the human mind still falters.” Often we 
must be content to grasp firmly the two ends of a chain whose 
intervening links are lost in darkness. And, even apart from 
such mysteries, which of us has not met upon our path inti- 
mate and personal problems that, even with all the light of 
Christianity, have seemed without solution? 

Therefore, do we welcome the findings of those who have 
probed and pondered, who have turned the light of Christian 
truth into the dark places of life, and have labored to set be- 
fore us what they have found there. They are truly teachers 
of life and we are glad to sit at their feet. 

My present concern, let me repeat, is not with the great 
writers known to all who read and study, but rather with a 
handful of writers of our day whose books will be unknown to 
most of my readers. I take them in no very logical order as 
none seems called for. Let us begin without more ado. 

My first few examples are from earnest Christians who are 
not Catholics. “The Ideal Life’” by Henry Drummond, 
author of that famous book, “Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World,’ contains an address on “The Ideal of a Christian 
Life” and another, “What is Your Life?” In the former he 
contends that the specific aim of the Christian as such is to be 
“a man after God’s own heart” and that by doing His Will 
this is the key to the Ideal Life. He finds this life analyzed in 
detail in the Bible. The other address studies the two extreme 
views of life—that it is everything and that it is nothing. He 
shows that the Christian finds truth but not the whole truth in 
both these views. The Old Testament answers the question— 
What is your life?—by images and metaphors. Taken together 
these present us with a picture of human life which is true as 


214 Catholic book dealing with the latter problem and published in 1926, is entitled 
significantly, Un Angoissant Probléme. 

22My copy is the eleventh edition, 1903. 

23By 1903 that book had reached a fortieth edition (138,000 copies). There have 
been many further editions since. Another of his books, The Greatest Thing in the 
World, reached a thirty-second edition (375,000 copies). 
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far as it goes, that is, for human life before Christ came to give 
it an even fuller meaning. 

Next, here is a book with the promising title, “The True 
Estimate of Life and How to Live.’™ It proves to be a book 
of addresses by Dr. J. Campbell Morgan. The first of these 
is an exposition of St. Paul’s saying in his Epistle to the Phil- 
ippians: “To me to live is Christ.” Taking this as an epitome 
of Christianity the author shows that our Lord was for St. 
Paul, and ought to be for every Christian, the author, sus- 
tainer, law, aim, influence, and crown of his life. The remain- 
ing addresses deal with various aspects of the Christian Life. 

Two books bearing very similar titles and published at 
almost the same date are “The Christian Interpretation of 
Life’* by W. T. Davison, and “The Christian View of 
Human Life”” by J. Wilson Harper, D.D. Their aim, how- 
ever, and their treatment of the subject differ considerably. 
The latter writer defines the object of his book as being “to 
ascertain what Christianity teaches with respect to human life, 
its value, development, law, and goal, and also with respect to 
man’s relationship to God, to his fellow men, and to the state.”’ 
The former writer goes further. His aim is to show that 
Christianity, and Christianity alone, has an adequate and sat- 
isfactory solution for the problems of life. 

Both writers are thoroughly Christian in their outlook. Dr. 
Wilson Harper points out that Christianity presents a definite 
view of human life, a view that is sut generis. This view is 
presented in the Scriptures. Human life is of infinite worth 
because it lies within the Divine purpose and for this further 
reason that God has entered into human life in the person of 
His only-begotten Son. All Christ’s moral teaching presup- 
poses the supreme importance of man’s life. And what is the 
end or goal of life? It must be interpreted in terms of the 
Divine purpose, in other words, we have to find out what God 


24Fleming Revell Co. (New York), 1903. 
25Charles H. Kelly (London), 1898. 
26Dent (London), 1901. 
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intended to accomplish. Man’s chief end, he concludes, is so 
to live that he may glorify God, i.e., make known His right- 
eousness and proclaim His love. The Divine Will, as un- 
folded by Christ, is at once the law and the end of life. It isa 
book full of sound ideas but in manner somewhat dull and 
uninspired. 

Mr. Davison’s book is clearly and closely reasoned, vigor- 
ously written, at times with a certain sober eloquence. It is 
the first two chapters that chiefly concern us here—‘“The 
Christian Interpretation of Life” and “The Great Enigma and 
Its Answer.” Let me quote the opening paragraph of the 
former: 

There are several ways in which the claims of a religion to the allegiance 
of men may be brought to the test, and either verified or disallowed. Its 
credentials may be examined, the circumstances of its rise and origin, the 
authentications of Divine revelation which it professes to furnish. Or, its 
influence on the world may be gauged and measured, the effect of its teaching 
in the purification of morals, the standard of conduct, its power to elevate 
character and to renew life, as illustrated in history. Or, the intrinsic power 
and depth of the spiritual truth which forms its nucleus may be estimated by 
the place it has occupied in the history of thought and its hold upon the in- 
stinctive and reasoned beliefs of mankind. 


He goes on to show that there remains yet a fourth test— 
“the attempt to exhibit and justify the interpretation of life 
which is implicit in religious teaching.” ‘This fourth test he 
proposes to apply to Christianity and in his first chapter he 
shows that the main tenets of Christianity, far from being in- 
compatible with reason or with the proved conclusions of 
the sciences, are deeply valuable contributions towards the in- 
terpretation of life: 

The position taken up in this essay is that, on the great subjects of the 
nature of God, the constitution of man, his origin, character, and destiny .. . 
the Christian interpretation of life is not inconsistent with anything which 
has been satisfactorily established in what is called the “modern” view, but in 
some important respects is confirmed by modern researches, while all along the 
line it unspeakably transcends them. 


In the second chapter the author grapples with the Great 
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Enigma—what, and whence, and wherefore is man? He 
shows that Christianity does not claim to explain fully all the 
riddles nor to dissipate all the mysteries of life, but that it 
forms an answer to the Great Enigma such as neither philoso- 
pher nor naturalist, neither saint nor sage, has ever conceived : 
it is the best, indeed the only, solution. 

And yet it is true to say that life remains in certain of its 
aspects a riddle and we are not surprised at the title given by 
an Anglican bishop to a little book published a few years ago.” 
It deals, indeed, not with life in its general bearing but with 
the problem of evil in particular. Nevertheless, the treatment 
of that problem brings the book within the scope of our survey, 
and I am glad at least to mention it, for there is much in it 
that is helpful and true. Rightly it does not claim to explain 
the riddle of life: when all is said the mystery remains. But 
the writer points to certain lights that shine steadily amid the 
surrounding darkness and above all to Him who is the Light 
of the World (Ch. IV, “Jesus Christ and The Riddle”). 
Throughout, it is largely based upon the writings of the Cath- 
olic thinker, Friedrich von Hiigel, whom the author refers 
to as a prophet and saint of God. 

In “What is Your Life? The Scriptural Answer,” the 
writer groups, under a dozen headings, texts in which life is 
described in the Bible, chiefly in metaphors, as a battle, a 
building, a journey, a race, a schooltime, a seedtime, and so on. 
Each text is simply explained, compared with other similar 
texts, and illustrated in various ways. 

Two more examples and I bring this part of my survey to 
a close. “Life, The Source, The Way, The End’ by Miss 
R. M. Wills of Somerville College, Oxford, is a thoroughly 
Christian book without taint of Modernism. The Christian 
scheme or plan of life must be the direct outcome of the funda- 
mental tenets of Christianity. For instance, the Christian re- 































27Neville S. Talbot, D.D., The Riddle of Life (Longmans, London, 1929). 
28Robert Scott (London), 1926. 
223Mowbrey (London), 1928. 
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gards the universe as “the outward expression of the revealing 
power of the Word of life and thought which is within the 
Divine Being’”—a somewhat obscure expression, perhaps, but 
explained by the context. The Christian must live accord- 
ingly. The ideal and goal for men is to become the sons of 
God and supernatural life is bestowed as the power or poten- 
tiality for the attainment of this goal. The Divine idea or 
purpose for human life was beheld in the Son of Man. Hence, 
the end of life is not simply the achievement of personal sal- 
vation but to become an ever more perfect instrument for the 
manifestation of God to the world. The Christian’s entire life 
ought to be a witness, as Christ’s was, to God. 

Equally earnest and as deeply religious is ‘““The Christian 
Crusade. A Study in the Supreme Purpose of Life” by C. J. 
Cadoux.” Can we, he asks, bind our multifarious activities 
and aims into any kind of unity? Amid all the differing ob- 
jects in life, can we find the Object of life? He discusses, at 
some length, qualities or properties that such an Object must 
have if it is to satisfy all requirements. Ultimately he reaches 
the conclusion, that the grand purpose of life is to expand the 
Kingdom of God by helping men to know and love God as 
their Father. In short, understanding the glorifying of God 
in this sense, the result of his investigation lies in the words of 
the Westminster Catechism—‘‘Man’s chief and highest aim 
is to glorify God and fully to enjoy Him for ever.” 


III 


And now, I propose to introduce the reader to a group of 
teachers of life, in whom, as coreligionists, I naturally have 
fuller confidence than I could find it possible to repose in those 
hitherto surveyed. At this stage I might refer the reader to 
some standard exposition of Catholic doctrine, such as the 
Catechism of the Council of Trent or Father Vassall-Philips’ 
“Catholic Christianity’ or Karl Adam’s “The Spirit of 


30Dent (London), 1924. 
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Catholicism.” But that would be beside my purpose in these 
pages, which is to pass in review a number of writers who have 
taken expressly as their theme, the meaning and purpose of 
human life. 

Let the first of the group be Father Tilmann Pesch, a Ger- 
man Jesuit, author of “The Christian Philosophy of Life.’ 
The subtitle, “Reflections on the Truths of Religion,” tells us 
that it is not quite what the title might lead one to expect. It 
is not a systematic philosophical study of human life and its 
problems, but rather thoughts on various aspects of Christian 
life collected into brief chapters. (There are no less than 183 
of them in 636 pages.) The author modestly tells us (Pref. p. 
vi) that he makes no claim to originality but has composed his 
book out of a mass of rough notes and extracts. It bears the 
marks of its origin. Nevertheless, in Part I the great funda- 
mental truths and the outstanding problems are dealt with, 
however briefly: “Man’s Life on Earth,” ‘““Man’s True End,” 
“His Origin,” “The Witness of Science,” “The Value of 
Life,” “The Future Life,” and so on. Moreover, the author 
was for many years professor of philosophy. The book is 
hard to read consecutively: it is, in places, written in detached 
sentences after the manner of the “Imitation of Christ.” Else- 
where, it is more closely knit together. In general, it is full of 
valuable thought, if not always strikingly set forth. But one 
imperfectly acquainted with Catholicism will look in vain 
here for the working out of a coherent scheme of life. 

That, on the other hand, is exactly what he will find in Mr. 
F. J. Sheed’s “A Map of Life.”” It is a statement of Chris- 
tianity as an organic system in which the place of each of its 
doctrines in relation to others is shown clearly, somewhat as 
districts, countries and regions are delimited on a map. It is 
set forth by a layman for laymen in quite untechnical but fresh 


31Translated from the German by M. S. M’Laren and published by Sands & Co. 


(fifth edition, 1900). 
82Sheed & Ward (London), 1932. There is a work of W. E. H. Lecky, the historian 
that bears a similar titl—The Map of Life—but the subtitle, Conduct and Character, 


warns us that it is not precisely to our present purpose. 
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and modern language. He is thinking throughout of Chris- 
tianity, Catholicism, not so much as a Church but rather as a 
life: “It is life as tt concerns man that is the business of this 
map.” And so, when in the first chapter he studies the prob- 
lem of life’s purposes he begins with the nature of man. Man 
‘lives in two worlds at once, not as a being who belongs to one 
world and has simply got tangled up in another, but as a being 
who belongs essentially to both of them.” Without a knowl- 
edge of the purpose of life, we have no means of testing the 
value of anything we do. Therefore, he concludes, two ques- 
tions must be asked of any teacher of life. The first is: What, 
according to you, is the purpose of man’s life? The second is: 
How do you know? In his book, Mr. Sheed is concerned with 
the first of these and with certain things that flow from it. He 
is neither proving nor defending. He is merely expounding 
Catholicism as a coherent system of truths, showing their 
enchainement and the place of each in the whole. 

A work as different as possible from “A Map of Life,” 


though concerned with the same problems, is “Le Probléme 
de la vie devant la raison et devant le Catholicisme” by a 
French professor, M. Louis Sullerot.“ Unlike Mr. Sheed, the 
author does not presuppose the truth of the main tenets of 
Christianity. His method is to take the facts of life as we find 
them and to state in the plainest terms, the problems of life as 
they appear in the light of reason. He states them as follows: 


Why death in a being which with all its powers tends to immortal life? 
Why suffering in a being which yearns with all its energies for happiness ? 
Why sin in a being which naturally tends towards good? 

Why doubt in a being which hungers for truth and certainty? 


These are so many forms of the fundamental problems of 
evil. Then he considers and weighs the answers given to these 
questions by rationalism and religion, respectively. That is 
the first book. In the second, he examines these problems in 
the light of reason alone. He points out just how far reason 


88Editions Publiroc (Marseilles), 1928. 
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takes us on the road to a solution and where it falls short. 
Reason alone, he concludes, may point the way: it cannot solve 
the mystery of life. Revelation must come to the rescue and 
give its solution of the problems of death and sin and suffer- 
ing and doubt. (Ch. VIII.) This solution, he shows, is sat- 
isfying in itself, practical when applied to life, and true be- 
cause Divine. A third book is devoted to a refutation of all 
the alternative solutions from rationalism to pantheism. The 
author’s way of proceeding seems a sound one. He starts from 
self-evident principles and admitted facts and on these he 
bases all his reasonings. Moreover, he states the objections 
forcefully, without mitigation, and meets them fairly. It is 
an able and convincing work. 

In “Six World Problems’ by Father Albert Power, S.J., 
the first problem studied is “The Riddle of Life.” Here the 
question is clearly stated and logically worked out to a’solu- 
tion. When you find an instrument or machine, you at once 
ask—What is it for? The answer ought to give a clue to the 
nature of the object and, until we get a true answer, we have 
no Clear idea as to the nature of that object. Now here we have 
man, a marvellously constructed machine which includes 
among its activities those of knowing and choosing. What is 
it for? What is its standing in the universe? What is to be- 
come of it? That is the riddle of life. He contends that the 
Christian Revelation, and it alone, can solve the riddle. Can 
Science solve it? After all its marvellous discoveries, it is 
today in respect of this problem exactly where it was before 
they were made. Science cannot tell us why the universe ex- 
ists. The problem of man’s destiny, the mystery of death and 
life beyond the tomb, is just where it was when King Tutank- 
hamen was laid to rest in his gorgeous tomb in Egypt three 
thousand years ago. But is there not evolution as a solution of 
everything? ‘That is the emptiest and sorriest solution of all. 
Suppose it were true: the question still remains of who or what 


34Pustet (New York), 1927. 
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started it? Who had guided it? And what is its goal? Evo- 
lution explains nothing: it merely describes a conjectural 
process by which new forms arise. Christ’s answer is the only 
one—the immortality of the soul is the solution of the riddle 
of life.” 

Let us turn to another Irish writer, Father James, 
O.M.Cap. In his book, “Life and Religion,” he has chapters 
on “The Meaning of Life” and “The Christian View of Life.” 
Starting from the popular modern notion of “values,” he shows 
that there are three ultimate human values—truth, goodness 
and beauty, that these are fully realized only in God, and that, 
therefore, it is only when life in its entirety converges towards 
God, tends to the possession of God, that it begins to have its 
real meaning. All which, he shows, brings us back to the Cate- 
chism answer: “Why did God make us?” “God made us to 
know Him, to love Him, to serve Him in this life, so as to be 
happy with Him for ever.” It is the role of religion to render 
this task easier and more attractive. In the next chapter, his 
aim is to indicate to what extent Christianity satisfies the natu- 
ral aspirations of the human spirit and completes and inte- 
grates by its doctrine of the supernatural life of grace, the 
meaning of life as known by unaided reason. 

The two little books by Mrs. W. A. Burke—‘The Value of 
Life” and the “Structure of Life’”’—are meant for believers. 
They bring together helpful thoughts from many sources on 
life’s ideal, life’s realities, joys, sorrows, duties, etc., etc., often 
with special reference to woman’s sphere in life. They do not 
attempt to grapple with the problems of life, or to give any 
clearcut idea of its meaning and purpose. 

I take next, three books which by their titles might seem to 
form a group, but in reality are widely different in character. 


35This solution, thus baldly given, may sound simpliste, but it is the way it is 
expounded that counts. “So true and vital a thought,” says Dr. Hedley, “is this of 
your immortality, that, by itself it seems a sufficient explanation of your whole life 


here below.” (Retreat, R. 17.) 
3%6Catholic Truth Society (London), 1898 and 1903. 
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The first, an altogether charming little work by a South Afri- 
can priest, is an attempt to expound life in terms of art.” His 
aim is to describe (i) the energy, (ii) the genius, (iii) the 
means, (iv) the transforming touch, (v) the material, and 
(vi) the form of the art of life. Man can go to God by truth, 
goodness and beauty. Monsignor Kolbe chooses to point out 
the way of beauty. Wholly different is “L’Art de la vie’™ by 
Renée de Maulde la Claviére. It is a book by a woman writ- 
ten wholly for women—with great delicacy and poetic charm. 
The keynote is struck in the opening words: “J’appelle art le 
culte du beau, provoquant la sympathie et l'amour. La beauté 
joue-t-elle un réle nécessaire dans notre vie?” ‘This sympa- 
thetic and intimate study of a woman’s role in the world and 
in life from day to day, hardly comes within our present pur- 
view. Still less does “L’Art de vivre” by Franc-Nohain,” 
which is a discursive and witty causerie on matters of daily 
life and conauct, and much else besides. 

We are so used by this time to life being described as a 
mystery, a riddle, a problem, an enigma, that a work entitled, 
“The Great Enigma,” gives us, even before we open it, an 
inkling of its subject. And, in point of fact, we find that for 
its author, the distinguished writer, W. S. Lilly, the Great 
Enigma is: What am I? Whence am I? Whyam I? What 
is my final end? What is the means to it? His book differs 
radically from many of those I have recorded in that it is 
addressed not to his fellow Catholics but to those who long for 
some religion but find themselves unable to believe. He even 
assumes, for the purpose of his argument, that the solution of 
the Enigma offered by theistic belief and especially by Chris- 
tianity is discredited, and, proceeds to consider the other 
solution. 

He tries to approach the problem from the angle of the non- 


8'The Art of Life by Monsignor F. C. Kolbe. Catholic Truth Society of Ireland 
(Dublin), first published in 1903, third impression, 1933. 

38Perrin (Paris), 1901. 

39%FEditions Spes (Paris), 1929. 
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believer, to see with his eyes, to feel with his sentiments. Thus, 
he examines in turn Atheism, critical Agnosticism, scientific 
Agnosticism, and rational Theism. Then he presents Chris- 
tianity, not contending that it can offer us a complete explana- 
tion of the scheme of things, but that there is no more reason 
in the twentieth century than there was in the first, why its 
message should not be received by cultivated and intelligent 
men. W. S. Lilly was thoroughly well equipped to meet the 
prophets of his day on their own ground but the Zeitgezst of 
his day is not that of our own and his book is definitely 
“dated.” But it may be commended to those who still look to 
Strauss and Renan, to Huxley and Mill and Spencer, and even 
to earlier rationalists and skeptics, as teachers of life. 

I conclude this survey with a book which is in many ways 
more worthy of mention than any that have preceded—“Le 
Prix de la vie’ by the French philosopher, a disciple of Pére 
Gratry, but himself an original thinker, Léon Ollé-Laprune. 
The closeness and subtlety of its argument, the loftiness and 
delicacy of its thought, render a summary an impossibility, if 
not an impertinence, unless one were to transcribe in full the 
author’s own resume.” But one may record the conclusion— 
“Au fond tout revient a aimer Dieu et le reste pour Dieu et a 
vouloir ce que Dieu veut. La est le prix de la vie.” En route 
to this conclusion he has studied what life is, what is its mean- 
ing, what is its goal, what is its value and how it is to be lived. 
He has also analyzed the views of life that prevailed in the 
world around him—life in terms of art (the dilettante and the 
amused spectator), life in terms of science (as a rigid mech- 
anism and a remorseless machine), life in terms of criticism 
(as an evolution). He works out with great thoroughness the 
notion of moral obligation and duty. The upshot of it all is a 
Christian optimism that holds life precious, first, “parce qu'on 
y a étre homme, c’est-a-dire un étre raisonnable, moral, mem- 


4°First published in 1894. My edition (1909) is the twenty-second. 
41Pp. 465-470. 
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os 


bre de la cité des esprits.”” Then, because it is a preparation 
for another life. And finally, because even in this present life 
it is our high task to cooperate with God. 


1V 


Our concern in this survey has been with relatively recent 
writers, most of them, it may well be, unknown to the reader. 
Were we to carry our investigation further back, we should 
doubtless find our present theme dealt with somewhere in the 
pages of nearly all the great Catholic writers. The writings 
of St. Augustine, especially ‘““The Soliloquies” and “The Con- 
fessions,” are full of musings and questionings about the mean- 
ing and purpose of this life. St. Thomas Aquinas in the 
‘Prima Secundae” of his “Summa,” has a treatise on man’s 
last end and human happiness. In the works of another great 
Dominican ~Luis de Granada, we find the subject dealt with 
in masterly fashion. St. Ignatius of Loyola makes the mean- 


ing and end of life the basis of his “Spiritual Exercises”’: 
‘‘Nlan was created to praise, reverence, and serve God and by 
this means to save his soul....” ‘There is in Bossuet’s works a 
deeply thoughtful discourse or meditation, “Sur la briéveté de 
la vie.”” There is Newman’s beautiful sermon on the “Great- 
ness and Littleness of Human Life”; and in Faber’s “Notes on 
Doctrinal and Spiritual Subjects” we have the outline of a 


treatise on “Life: its Nature, Characteristics and Meanings.” 


The teachings of these and of all the other true teachers of 
life have brought comfort and help to countless souls all 
through the ages. But they would have but little power to 
allay men’s agonizing doubts or to satisfy their “obstinate 
questionings” had they not behind them the teachings of a far 
greater Teacher who knows life because He is the author of it 
and who has deigned to reveal to us its meaning. Nay, that 


42In another of his books, Father Faber writes: “The world is no better than a 
complication of awkward riddles, or a gloomy storehouse of disquieting mysteries, 
unless we look at it by the light of this simple truth, that the eternal God is blessedly 


the last and only end of every soul of man.” 
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men might, the more surely, understand that meaning and 
might, the more safely, find their way through life to the here. 
after, there came down into the midst of men a Master whe 
was Himself the Way, the Truth, and the Life, and who, not 
content with teaching in words the way of life, came here to 
live it: 
And so the Word had breath and wrought 
With human hands the creed of creeds 


In loveliness of perfect deeds 
More strong than all poetic thought. 


Nay, stronger to mould the lives of men than all thought 
whatsoever: scientific, philosophical or theological. “If Thou 
hadst not gone before and so taught us, who would have cared 
to have followed Thy teachings?” . 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


I have omitted from this survey an entire class of books about life, viz., the 
countless books that deal with the management or the conduct of life, with 
the practical question of how to live. Hence, the absence from my essay of 
many titles which some readers might expect to find in it. . 

But, needless to say, these are not the only omissions. ‘There are, not to 
speak of books of which I have no knowledge, many other books about which 
I have some information, but which for a variety of reasons | have not chosen 
to include in this survey. But it may be useful, for such as may be specially 
interested in this theme, to set down their titles here, together with an occa- 
sional brief note. Some of them are recorded merely for the purpose of 
pointing out that whereas their titles might lead us to expect a study falling 
within the scope of this survey, their actual contents do not bear out this 
expectation. 


THE MEANING OF LiFE, by the Rev. W. Porcher Du Bose (London, 
Longmans, 1911). A very wide survey of the religious question from the 
Christian standpoint. Deals with the principles underlying such questions as 
the relation of science and religion, Christianity and the social question, the 


Divinity of Our Lord. 


Tuincs Nor SEEN! Studies in the Christian Interpretation of Life, by 
Herbert H. Farmer (London, Nisbet, 1927). A selection of sermons tending 
to make the unseen world more real for believers. In the first chapter he 
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suggests that man’s restlessness indicates that the visible world is too narrow 


an environment for him. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL ENbps oF LIFE, by Rufus M. Jones, D. D., Professor 
of Philosophy at Haverford College (New York, Macmillan Co., 1924). The 
author is a distinguished American Quaker and has published a number of 
books on religious subjects. He holds that the ultimate solution of the eco- 
nomic and political troubles of the day must be a religious remedy. 


THE GROUND AND GOAL oF HUMAN LiFe, by Charles Gray Shaw (New 
York, University Press, 1920). The author attempts a synthesis between an 
individualistic egoism and a scientific-social self-suppression. He endeavors 
to show how the inner life of the individual, “so empty and resultless with 
Rationalism, so vicious and forbidding with Romanticism” may have increased 
value. There seems to be no room for God but only for what the author 


terms the “world-whole.” 


THE MEANING OF LiFE, by Herbert N. Casson (London, The Efficiency 
Magazine, 1929). Arf appeal by a business man for the development of the 
inner life. The author takes a highly optimistic view of human life and 
progress. 


Wuart Is Lire? or Where are we? What are we? Whence did we come 
and whither do we go? by Frederick Hovenden (London, Chapman & Hall, 
1897; 3rd ed. 1909). The author tells us in the preface that “the key by 
which the orderly phenomena of Nature can be unfolded lies in the hand of 
the physicist ; hence the whole of this work is built upon physical phenomena.” 
Again—‘the conception of molecular regeneration is the key to the solution 
of the problem of the penetration of ‘the unknowable.’” The book is made 
up out of the writings of such extreme rationalists and materialists as S. 
Laing, Haeckel, Winwood Reade, and the like. The chapter on religion is 
inspired by bitter contempt coupled with fierce class-hatred. The Bible is a 
fetish, God-worship idolatry. 


THE SPLENDOUR OF LiFe, by Edward Corse Scott (London, Rider, 1931). 
Attempts to explain the mysteries and paradoxes of life by the light of reason 
alone. He regards earthly life as a kind of school in which men are building 
their characters and making their souls. Then he tries to explore the purposes 
of God in His creation. The author is eclectic, choosing from existing re- 
ligious and philosophical systems what seems to suit his purpose. 


Tue Mystery oF HuMAN Lit, by F. A. Fawkes (London, Gay and 
Hancock, 1903). The author describes his book as “an attempt to throw a 
little light upon the great-problems: What am I? Whence do I come? Why 
am I here? Whither do I go?” He thinks that the anomalies of life can be 
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explained by the supposition that men are fallen angels and that their existence 
here is disciplinary, for the sole purpose of cleansing their souls from all evil 
and fitting them for re-entry into Paradise! . 

LirE AND Its Prosiems, by Dr. A. G. Mortimer (London, Brown 
Langham, 1904). 

Le Sens de la vie, by Edouard Rod (Paris, Perrin, 1902). 

Ce qu’est la vie, by Abbé Archelet (Paris, Lethielleux, 1902). Advent 
lectures preached at Rouen in which life is considered as a duty to be fulfilled, 
a progress to be accomplished, a trial to be gone through, a preparation for 
Eternity. 

Der Sinn des Lebens! Eine katholische Lebensphilosophie (Paderborn, 


Bonifaciusdruckerei, 5 ed. 1921). Has life any meaning? The answer of 
faith, the judgment of pessimism. Perfection as a life aim. Education in 


perfection, etc. 


LirE IN THE SHADOW OF DeEaATH: Art and Purpose of Living (St. 
Louis, Herder, 1912). ‘The title sufficiently indicates the idea of this book, 


life regarded as a preparation for death. 

Le Sens Chrétien de la vie, by the Abbé de Saint-Pulgent (Lyons, Vitte, 
1898). 

Tue Purpose oF Lire, by Fra Agostino da Montefeltro with other selec- 
tions from his writings, edited by C. M. Phillimore, 2 Vols., 1908. 


Le But de la vie, by the Abbé J. Claraz (Paris, Bloud, 1904). 


Tue MEANING OF Lire AND OTHER Essays, by Archbishop Goodier, S.J. 
(London, Burns Oates, 1919). I mention this little book because of its 
title but I have been unable to discover in it any essay that seemed to 


correspond to that title. 





The: Eucharistic Sacrifice in 
Ancient Corinth 


JOHN W. MoraN, S.J., M.A., S.T.D. 


was a wealthy city, whose carnal pleasures and vices 

were considered shocking even in a corrupt pagan 
world. Julius Caesar had made it an Italian colony, and 
Augustus had created the city capital of Achaea. But any- 
one who would expect to hear much Latin spoken in the city 
by the Isthmus in the first century A. D. would have been 
disappointed. 

If a recent arrival should have strayed into the agora of 
this important commercial mart, he would have found himself 
in the midst of a very cosmopolitan population. The Jews 
were there, of course, directing the commerce and worshiping 
in their own synagogue. Around the fountain of Pirene in 
the southern portion of the agora might be seen at one time 
or other of the day Syrians from Damascus, traders from 
Miletus, Antioch and Alexandria, and perhaps a few stran- 
gers from Galatia, speaking a Celtic tongue. When, how- 
ever, a Syrian, a Jew and a Galatian wished to discuss a ship 
which was being hauled across the Isthmus’ they would con- 
verse in the /ingua franca of the East, Greek. 


C ORINTH, called by Cicero “lumen totius Graeciae,” 


I 


It was not surprising, that the burning zeal of the Apostle 
of the Gentiles should have directed his footsteps to this im- 
portant center of trade. There he met a Jew from Pontus, 


1There was at that time no canal connecting the Saronic and Corinthian gulfs, 
which were on the eastern and western sides of the Isthmus. 
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a district near the Black Sea.” This Jew, Aquila by name, 
and his wife Priscilla had just been banished from Rome 
by an edict of Claudius, which expelled from the imperial 
city all Jews. As Paul was a tent-maker by trade, he decided 
to lodge with Aquila who was a member of the same craft. 
According to his usual custom, he preached the gospel of 
Jesus first to the Jews. Here as elsewhere, however, the Jews 
proved stubborn, and Paul then turned to the Gentiles.’ 

One would have thought that the latter, a people sunk in 
degrading vice, would have been an even more hopeless 
proposition. But the lascivious Corinthians were easier to 
convert than the shiftless inhabitants of Athens. St. Paul 
had already preached in the center of Greek culture, but its 
denizens had not changed since the days of Demosthenes. 
They idled about the agora asking, ‘“‘Is there anything new?” 
Very few of them, however, were serious in their interest in 
the new religion preached by Paul. 

In Corinth, however, all was different. ‘The city was far 
from barren soil for the gospel seed. Converts were numer- 
ous.” These converts were for the most part from among the 
poorer and less educated classes." In the Christian congre- 
gation were very few farmers or peasants, for the soil around 
Corinth was not very fertile. The community was, there- 
fore, composed of small merchants, slaves and dock laborers. 
There were, however, a few wealthy and influential citizens, 
such as Crispus, leader of the synagogue,’ Caius and Stephen.* 

On a certain day in the late spring or early summer between 
55 and 60 A. D., there was a great stir among the Corinthian 


2This is the district well known to school boys as the kingdom of Rome’s great 
enemy, Mithridates. 

3The material for this last paragraph is found in the Acts of the Apostles, xviii, 1-7. 

4Acts, xvii, 21. 

5Acts, xviii, 8, 10. 

8 Cor. i, 26. 

7Acts, xviii, 8. 

81 Cor. i, 14 and 16. That there were a few wealthy Christians is clearly indi- 


cated in Chapter XI. 
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Christians. They had just received a letter from their Apostle.’ 
St. Paul had preached in the city for a year and a half.” 
But after his departure the members of the congregation, 
fallen from their first fervor and seduced by false doctrines, 
had become a prey to various errors and abuses. And so it 
was that delegates from Corinth, Stephen, Fortunatus and 
Achaicus, had gone to Paul and revealed to him the sad 
story of the disputes and of the laxity in morals. They had 
also proposed to him some cases of conscience in matters of 
faith and discipline." The delegates had returned with a 
letter which had brought much peace to the Christian com- 
munity. 

There was great content in the hearts of the Christian 
mothers on that day. We follow one of them as she walks 
north across the agora to the shops. The shops are on the 
left side of the road to Lechaeum, which is about one and 
one-half miies distant.” ‘This woman is happy because she 
can buy meat without a pang of conscience. For up to now, 
this had been to her a thorny question. It is almost impos- 
sible for us to grasp the numerous ways in which ancient 
pagan religions were bound up with the ordinary life of the 
people. Not only at great celebrations, like the Isthmian 
games, held nearby, but at all public celebrations, thanks- 
giving for victories, pageants in honor of the Emperor, and 
even games in the circus, sacrifices were inevitably offered. 
The internal organs of the victims were burned on the altar 
or otherwise destroyed. The victims were thus considered 
consecrated to the gods. 

Now what happened to the remaining portions of the vic- 
tims? They were employed for various usages. Some of 
them were served at private repasts as ordinary food, with 


%All critics, Catholic and non-Catholic agree to this rough date. The actual date 
assigned is: J. Reville, 55 or 56; Godet 57; Robertson, 55; Cornely, 58. 
10Acts, xviii, 11. 


11] Cor. xvi, 17. 
12Lechaeum was the harbor in the Corinthian gulf; on the side of the Saronic Gulf 


there were two harbors, Schoenus and Cenchreae. 
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no consideration being given to their sacrificial character. 
Thus a Christian housewife might become a prey to scruples. 
Should she ask of each piece of meat hung up in a butcher 
shop, has this meat been offered to idols?* But the Chris- 
tian matron whom we have been observing, no longer worries 
over this vexing problem. St. Paul has settled it once and 
for all. The gods of the pagans have no existence. Meats, 
therefore, are in nowise affected by being offered to non- 
existent gods. Hence, a Christian may buy any food he or 
she pleases, asking no questions.” 

The good lady makes her purchases, and gazes with ad- 
miration at Mt. Parnassus, which towers majestically in the 
north, rising in splendor to a height of over 8,000 feet. Then 
she starts homeward. She meets a servant who is buying 
food for a banquet at the home of his pagan master. This 
master has invited a few Christian friends, who will be easy 
in conscience in a situation that up to now has bothered some 
of them very much. They had always dreaded the moment 
when idolothytes (foods offered to idols) would be served 
at banquets. But for them, too, St. Paul has cleared the air. 
He has given them clear instructions on this matter. If in- 
vited to a social meal they may eat anything placed before 
them.” But if the pagan host says, “This meat has been 
offered to idols,” they should not eat, lest this person should 
take scandal.” Here St. Paul enunciates an important prin- 
ciple. A Catholic is often bound to omit an act which is not 
necessarily sinful, if this act leads non-Catholics to think ill 
of the Church. St. Paul himself put this principle into prac- 
tice. He had a perfect right to live on the fruits of his preach- 
ing and ministration, but he supported himself by manual 
labor, lest it be thought that he preached the gospel of Christ 


13O0r in the language of the day, “Is this meat an idolothyte?” The word is found 
in I Cor viii, 10 (Greek version). 

14] Cor. viii, 4-7 and x, 25. 

15] Cor. x, 27. 

16] Cor. x, 28. 
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for profit. Nor did he allow holy women to follow him and 
minister to his needs as did the other apostles. Nay more, 
with Jews, he conformed to Jewish social customs, and when 
he was among Gentiles, he observed any Gentile customs 
which were not sinful.” He is the great Apostle of the 
Church which in our own day is as much at home in Pekin 
or Mombasa as it is in Rome or Paris. 

However, there were rea/ dangers for convert Christians 
in the matter of eating food offered to idols. What if one 
were invited to eat at a sacrificial banquet in the temple of 
Apollo, situated just a few yards north of the shops? It 
might be licit at times for a Christian who knows that meat 
is not changed by the fact that it is eaten in a temple to dine 
there, although it would give scandal to the weaker brother 
who has less clear knowledge.” But sometimes these ban- 
quets are real sacrifices. On these occasions, participation in 
them would be a mortal sin. Also a meal eaten at a private 
house in honor of a god would partake of a religious char- 
acter and would constitute a pagan sacrifice.” Therefore, 
participation in such a meal ceases to be a mere matter of 
friendship or social amenity. Such an act, as St. Paul tells 
his converts, is of its nature evil, for it is nothing more or 
less than to assist at the altar of demons and to become united 
to demons. This point the Apostle brings out in the tenth 
chapter of his epistle. This chapter should be of interest 
to us for it reveals to us the belief of the early Church that 


177 Cor. ix. 

181 Cor. viii, 10-13. 

19Here are two typical invitations to pagan sacrificial banquets, the first to be held 
in a temple, the second in a private home. 

(A) “Chaeremon invites you to dine at the table of the god Serapis in the Serapion, 
tomorrow, the fifteenth, at the ninth hour.” 

(B) “Antonius, the son of Ptolemy, asks you to dine with him at the table of the god 
Serapis, in the home of Claudius, the son of Serapion, on the tenth day at the ninth 
hour.” 

The citations are found in Grenfell and Hunt, The Oxyrhynxhus Papyri, as quoted 
by F. Prat, S.J., La Théologie de Saint Paul, (20th Ed., Paris, 1930), Tome 1, p. 138 
(Eng. tr. Vol. I, p. 118). 
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the Eucharist was a sacrifice. I quote a few verses (my own 
translation) : 


“Therefore, my dearly beloved, flee from the worship of idols. I speak 
to you as to prudent men, do you yourselves judge what I say. 

’The chalice of blessing which we bless, is it not the communion of the 
blood of Christ? and the bread which we break, is it not the communion 
of the body of Christ? Since we (though many) are one bread, one body, 
for we all share the one bread. 

Behold Israel according to the flesh; are not those who eat the victims 
in communion with the altar? 'What now do I say? that food offered to 
idols is anything? or that an idol is anything? *But what they [i.e., the 
Gentiles] sacrifice, they sacrifice to demons and not to God. I do not wish 
you to be in communion with demons. 

You cannot drink of the chalice of the Lord and of the chalice of demons. 
You cannot share of the table [altar] of the Lord and of the table 
[altar] of demons. 


There is an important principle involved here, i.e., that 
one who belongs to the true religion, must not take part 
actively in a false worship. To assist at a sacrificial banquet 


in honor of Apollo, is, to say the least, an approval of the 
worship of Apollo. It is an act against the first command- 
ment: “I am the Lord, thy God; thou shalt not have strange 
gods before me.” The Catholic Church has never wavered 
in insisting on this fundamental commandment. Before 
Christianity triumphed in the Roman Empire, thousands of 
Christians were to suffer martyrdom because they refused 
to burn incense to idols, that is, to offer sacrifice to false gods. 
As for the attitude of the Church in the twentieth century, 
everyone knows what strong and courageous protests the 
Catholic Bishops in Germany are making against the intro- 
duction into Germany of a pagan cult based on Norse myth- 


ology. 
IT 
The Catholic Church has always been adamant on the 


question of principle. But this is not the precise point that 
interests us here. I wish to show that we have today in the 
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Mass, the identical sacrifice which was offered up in Corinth 
only twenty years after the death of our Lord. St. Paul does 
not prove to his converts that the Eucharist is a sacrifice; 
he takes it for granted that they know that already. He says 
that the reason they must not assist at pagan sacrifices, is 
because they have one of their own. The foundation of his 
argument is as follows: In every sacrifice there is set up a 
union”, real or imaginary, with a God or extramundane 
power. Christians by their sacrifices obtain union with 
Christ. Jews by their sacrifices obtain union with God or 
with the altar, pagans by their sacrifices obtain union with 
demons. This argument in the main would be very clear to 
the early Christians, converts all of them, whether from Juda- 
ism or paganism. They would know what views they had 
previously held on the nature of their sacrifices. The Jews 
had believed by means of their sacrifices, they had entered 
into union with Jahweh; the pagans thought that their sac- 
rifices put them in touch with their gods. The words of 
St. Paul are very valuable to us. They show that he supposes 
that the Eucharist is a sacrifice, and from this notion taken 
for granted by his converts”, he deduces a conclusion less 


20The Greek word is koinonia. 
ly, 16. B. J. Kidd in his History of the Catholic Church to A.D. 461 (Oxford, 1922), 
shows very well the force of allusions which refer to doctrines admitted as true by 
writers of letters and their recipients. Speaking of the letters of Saints Paul, Peter, 
Jude and John he says (Vol. 1, p. 22): “Again, as epistolary writings, they possess 
in addition, the evidential value peculiar to letters and arising from the fact that 
whatever is asserted by writer and accepted by recipient simply by way of allusion 
is taken for granted by both. It follows, that, given other indication of a doctrine or 
practice prevalent in the Church, an allusion to it in an Apostolic epistle is of 
stronger value as evidence in its favor than any series of proof-texts.’ The same 
author, referring to the seven epistles of St. Ignatius of Antioch, asserts (Vol. 1, 
p. 169): “It must not be forgotten that they are letters; and as such, merely occasional 
and allusive. They do not, any more than letters of our own, tell us all that lay 
within the experience of writer and recipient. We should therefore be on our guard 
against assuming that what Ignatius does not refer to, did not exist. Rather, the 
fact that he notices a doctrine or practice by mere reference affords presumption in its 
favor, and if he be the first to make mention of it, then the presumption is not that it 
had but lately come into being, but that it may have already been part of the well- 
established order of things which he and his readers would take for granted. A 
letter-writer is explicit about what is new: to what is accepted he alludes or not, as 
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known to them, viz., to take part in the religious sacrifices 
of pagans, either in temples or in private houses, is to have 
communion with demons. This particular point would be 
obscure to newly converted Christians, for they might argue: 
‘“‘When we were pagans, we thought that pagan sacrifices put 
us in union with gods. Now we know that these gods have 
no existence, hence, there is no harm in still practicing these 
ceremonies.” “No,” says St. Paul, “these gods have no 
existence, it is true; but pagan sacrifices actually put you 
in touch with demons.” 

We can see in the passage cited from St. Paul, that three 
ceremonies are described, two of which are sacrifices. Note 
the resemblance in details. First, we have the Christian re- 
ligion with its bread and chalice and communion with the 
Body and Blood of Christ. Then reference is made to the 
Jewish sacrifices, characterized by. hosts and communion 
with the altar. Finally, the Apostle speaks sharply of pagan 
sacrifices. They consist in immolation of victims and com- 
munion with demons. Both of the latter sacrifices, therefore, 
effect a union with something superior to a man. They are 
sacrifices. As St. Paul uses these ceremonies to illustrate his 
doctrine of the Eucharist, which produces communion with 
Christ, it is evident that he takes for granted the sacrificial 
meaning of the Eucharist. As we have said, the point would 
be clear to converts. For us to find out this same meaning 
today, however, we must make a brief survey of Jewish and 


pagan sacrifices. 
IIT 


“Behold Israel according to the flesh; are not they who 
eat the hosts [victims] sharers of the altar?” St. Paul is un- 
doubtedly referring here to Jewish sacrifices. This is evi- 


may suit his convenience. Allusion, therefore, if it occurs, is weighty evidence, 
whether for doctrine or for practice.” Hence we may infer that the sacrificial aspect 
of the Eucharist was well known to the Corinthians among whom St. Paul had 


labored so long. 
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dent from the expression, ““Who eat the hosts.”” Now to eat 
a meal with another is a sign of friendship with him. A 
banquet often cements a reconciliation with an enemy. This 
truth found expression in the Jewish religious ceremonies. 
The Chosen People offered whole victims to God, but (as 
they conceived the matter), God left a portion to the offerers 
that they might partake of the same. Those who ate at these 
banquets were considered table companions of God and, there- 
fore, reconciled to Him.” 

All this was expressed by a beautiful bit of symbolism. 
The altar represented God. God’s portion of the feast was 
either the fat of the victims which was burned on the altar, 
or their blood which was poured upon it. For instance, we 
read in Leviticus (vii, 11-15) of the prescription concern- 
ing the sacrifice of peace offerings. God, the priest and those 
who assisted, each had a portion of the sacrificial meal. Per- 
haps the most significant sacrifice in the Old Law was that 
of the paschal lamb. The lambs were immolated in the tem- 
ple by the owners, the blood was caught in silver or gold 
basins, which the priests passed from hand to hand up to the 
altar of holocausts (which represented God). The blood 
was then poured into a stone conduit. This conduit was in 
turn connected with the brook Cedron. 

Thus it is evident that the Jews believed that by their sac- 
rifices they obtained union (communion) with God. St. Paul 
says that those who eat the victim become sharers of the altar. 
That is practically the same thing. Just why he used that 
particular expression, the convert Jews of the time would 
know. In our own days, various explanations of St. Paul’s 
use of these precise words have been given. F. Godet ven- 
tures this opinion.” By the Jewish sacrifice the guilty person 
was rather replaced in union with the altar than with God 


22R, Cornely, Prior Epistola ad Corinthios, (2 Ed., Parisiis), p. 297; C. Ruch in 
Dict. de Théol. Cath., 5, 1, 1046-1048; E. Krol, in Verbum Domini, 14 (1934), p. 299. 
23Commentaire sur la Premiere Epitre aux Corinthiens. 
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himself. E. Allo“ thinks that the word a/tar was used be- 
cause the Jews rarely named the Supreme Being. In our 
opinion Cornely has the correct solution.” The verse under 
discussion reads: “Behold Israel according to the’ flesh; are 
not they who eat the victims in communion with the altar?” 
“Israel according to the flesh” here means Jews who have 
rejected the Messias.“ Now note the present tense—“are 
not those who eat?” etc.; St. Paul is speaking of the Jewish 
sacrifices in his time. They were no longer acceptable. The 
Jews still thought the sacrifices united them with the deity. 
As a matter of fact they united them only with the altar. 


IV 


“What then? Do I say that what is offered in sacrifice to 
idols is anything? or that an idol is anything? But the things 
which the heathens sacrifice, they sacrifice to devils and not 
to God. And I would not that you should be made partakers 


with devils.” Those who read these words in the twentieth 
century can see that there is a reference to pagan sacrifices. 
But to the Corinthian converts who heard these words read 
in the agape,” they would convey a deeper meaning which 
we have to discover from a study of pagan sacrifices. The 
pagans believed that by partaking of sacrificial banquets 
they obtained union with the gods. This is brought home to 
anyone who is even slightly acquainted with the religious his- 
tory of paganism. The Greeks believed that certain animals 
were incarnations of certain gods. They, therefore, believed 
that union with various divinities was brought about by eat- 
ing the raw flesh or drinking the blood of these animals. This 
practice was wide-spread not only in Greek rituals but in 


24Revue Biblique XXX (1934), p. 322. 
25Commentarius, p. 297. 
26A, Fernandez in Verbum Domini, 11 (1931), pp. 230-233. 


27] Cor. x, 19-21. 
28The agape was a love-feast, a common meal eaten in connection with the 


Eucharist. St. Paul in Chapter 11, in very strong language, flays some of the abuses 
of this ceremony as practiced in Corinth. 
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other Oriental religious ceremonies as well. The Cretans at 
a divine funeral-feast used to rend a living bull with their 
teeth. Similar scenes might be observed in the ecstacies of 
the Maenads. Recent studies make it evident that the mys- 
tery cults exercised a great attraction on those who desired 
union with the deities.” 

St. Paul who had much contact with pagans, undoubtedly 
knew the views of the Greeks. But he uses strong language 
concerning pagan sacrificial rites. His words must have 
stirred his converts. Gentile sacrifices, he tells them, pro- 
duce a union with demons! To the Corinthian neophytes this 
passage would be startling. We can imagine one of the weal- 
thier converts recalling the private dinner which he had at- 
tended the last week at the home of a friend. The banquet 
had been in honor of Apollo. This man can still picture 
himself on the way to the banquet. He had been gazing from 
the Acro Corinthus” upon the magnificent landscape. His eye 
had rested on the grandeur of Mt. Parnassus, the home of the 
Muses, the Corcyran Nymphs, and the Pythian Shrine of 
Apollo. He remembered thinking with a superior air: “I 
know now there is no such being as Apollo. It will do me 
no harm to attend this banquet.” But the letter of St. Paul 
has given his complacency a jolt. He had entered into union 
with demons!" Impossible! No, not impossible, a fact, as 
he will discover when he knows his Christian faith more fully. 
It is true that there are no gods except the one whom the 
Christians adore and, therefore, food offered to them is not 
sanctified.” However, those who offer sacrifice to idols, 
equivalently worship the demons,” for they offer sacrifice, 


29]. W. Duff, “Communion with the Deity” in Encyc. of Religion and Ethics, 3, 
764. Those interested in this subject might also consult E. Jacquier “Mystéres Paiens 
et Saint Paul” in Dict. Apol. de la Foi Cath., 3, 1008-1010 and L. Farnell on 
“Sacrifice” in Encyc. of Relig. and Ethics, 11, 15. 

30The citadel of Corinth, about 1500 feet above the city itself and to the south. 


311 Cor. x, 20. 
32] Cor. viii, 4 and x, 19. 
33Demons in both the Old and New Testament, are perverse enemies of God and 


man. Prat. (18th ed.), Tome II, pp. 495-497 (Eng. tr., Vol. II, Note P, pp. 408-414). 
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the supreme act of worship and not to the true God. Not 
only Christians, but pagans commit sin, in offering sacrifice 
to idols, for they can easily know the true God.” If, there- 
fore, they refuse to worship Him, but instead offer sacrifice 
to idols, they are honoring demons, for “all the gods of the 
gentiles are demons.”” And so, if they worship demons, they 
enter into union (communion) with them. 

It is evident, therefore, that when the Christians heard the 
passage in St. Paul’s letter which we have been studying, 
they had no trouble in fathoming his meaning. He had com- 
pared the Eucharistic ceremony in practice among them to 
pagan sacrifices and Jewish sacrifices, with which they had 
been familiar. Therefore, they knew that he meant to imply 
that the Eucharist is a sacrifice.” 

The first chapter of the Book of Malachy had predicted 
that there would be a sacrifice under the New Law. ‘The 
Christians of St. Paul’s day had a sacrifice in which they 
had communion with the Body and Blood of Christ. We 
Catholics have the identical sacrifice. Let us never forget, 
however, that we must shun some of the practices of the 
modern world as thoroughly as the early Christians had to 
refrain from pagan sacrifices. It meant nothing to St. Paul 
that “everyone else was doing it.” 


34Romans i, 19-26 and Wisdom xiii, 1-10. 


35Ps. xcv, 5. 
36Tt is strange that such a simple point has been lost on some modern critics. Thus, 


J. Bernardin writing on the subject of Irenaeus’ Adversus Haereses says: “Traces 
of a sacrificial view of the Eucharist may be found earlier.” (The Intercession of 
Our Lord, New York, 1933, p. 100, italics mine). Now St. Paul wrote this letter a 
century before Irenaeus. And yet as we have seen, he supposes as well known to the 
Corinthians that the Eucharist is a sacrifice. 





William Habington 


His LIFE AND INFLUENCE ON MILTON 


SR. M. ROSALIA, S.S.J., M.A. 


direct a man’s own management of himself in the acci- 

dents of his environment, then Thomas Habington’s ex- 
perience helped to shape and to direct the social attitude 
which his son William has formulated in the idea that “in the 
universal disease of the kingdome” some men were “yet left 
whom faction did not interesse in mischiefe, and who out of 
experience of past miseries were willing to prevent future.” 


I 


Both before and at the time of his poet son’s birth, Thomas 
Habington was entangled in government plots:’ first, his com- 
plicity in the Babington Plot, for which, on September 3, 1586, 
Sir Thomas Lucy had Thomas Habington and his brother 
committed to the Tower.’ Both were condemned to die, and 
although Lord Burghley had obtained pardon for Thomas, 
who was Queen Elizabeth’s godson, he was, nevertheless, still 
a prisoner in the Tower, on July 2, 1588, consoling himself in 
the scholarly pursuit of translating the works of Gildas. In 
1590, however, he was free and already reinstated in his rights, 
and later, on his marriage to Lady Mary Morley, he became 
heir to Hindlip, in Worcestershire.“ Family anguish had 
scarcely had time to lose its potency when Thomas Habington 
found himself again suspected, at least, of being a participant 
in the notorious “Gunpowder Plot”; hence, we read that, at 


I F parental experience functions in shaping the ideas which 


1Habington, William, Historie of Edward IV, p. 50. 
2Calendar of State Papers, Addenda, Dom., 1580-1626. 
8Ibid., 1603-1610 (Nov. 25, 1605). 

4Nash, History of Worcestershire, Vol. I, Introduction. 
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break of day, Monday, January 20, 1605 (old time),° “Sir 
Edward Bromley and his company surrounded Hindlip 
Hall ...; Mr. Habington was not home but returned that 
night” and denied that conspirators were in his castle. After 
a prolonged search of the premises, Bromley discovered two 
Jesuits in hiding, Father Garnet and Mr. Habington’s chap- 
lain, Father Oldcorne, both of whom he committed to the 
Tower.’ Then, in January, 1605, Thomas Habington himself 
is again immured, for from Fleet Street prison he wrote to 
Cecil and the Council asking for release that he might recover 
the losses sustained by the destruction of his house." On Feb- 
ruary 26, 1606, he was examined; a few days later his wife, 
Lady Mary Habington, accompanied by Ann Vaux,* went up 
to London to appeal to the King on behalf of her husband. It 
was probably about this time that Thomas Habingion, Father 
Oldcorne, and Habington’s cousin, John Winter, were sent to 
Newgate to be conveyed to Westminster for tria!.” Again they 
were sent to the Tower from which, on March 21, 1606,” they 
were remanded to Worcestershire. It was on this occasion 
that Thomas Habington met his wife on her way to the King; 
and Henry Foley, S.J., gives a vivid picture of their meeting 
on that March day:” 

As the prisoners “went through Holborn going out of London, Mrs. 
Abington did meet her husband, Mr. Thomas Abington and with many tears 
took her leave of him, but yet promised to labor earnestly with the King for 
his pardon which she hoped to obtain . . . by her brother’s means who was 
the Lord Mounteagle now in special favor, as you may guess, being the man 
that had discovered the plot of powder. Mr. Abington wished her to be of 
good comfort for himself was not troubled; and withal, willed her to put his 
Majesty in mind how he had suffered four years’ imprisonment for his good 


5In England of Elizabethan times the new year began on March 25. 

6Challoner Rt. Rev. Bishop, Memoirs of Missionary Priests, Vol. I, p. 254. Also 
Victoria History of Worcestershire, Vol. III, p. 399. 

7Calendar of State Papers, Dom., 1603-1610. 

8Ibid. (March 1606). 

*Tbid. 


10Tbid. 
Foley, S.J., Henry, Records of the English Province, Series IX, X, XI, p. 234. 
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mother, for whom also, his elder brother was executed, and that himself had 
never undutifully thought against him or his in his life. ‘They were all car- 
ried down to Worcester like prisoners. . . . They were arraigned at the Lent 
Assizes and condemned to die, but before the time of execution there came a 
reprieve from London for Thomas Habington, obtained by his wife and the 
Lord Mounteagle of his Majesty, and his life remained in the King’s hands 
and his goods forfeited. 


The crown confiscated Habington’s property, making, in 
1607, a lease of Hindlip Manor to Sir John Dromond.” The 
King’s reprieve and pardon was accompanied by the condition 
that Thomas Habington, during life, remain within the con- 
fines of Worcestershire.” Thomas Habington’s life exper- 
ience must have reached a profound emotional crisis as the 
advent of his firstborn had reached its close; even while par- 
ental love, hope and expectation were contending for mastery, 
a coterie of officials, for the purpose of making themselves 
safely rich, fajsted upon the rest of their countrymen on 
November 5, 1605, the “gunpowder conspiracy” and lugged 
Thomas Habington into it. 

According to Reeves, King James I called November 5, 
1605 “Cecil’s holiday,” for it was on that day that Robert 
Cecil, the royal secretary, announced to James, the first Stuart 
King of England, the story of the malicious “Gunpowder 
Plot.” It is of it that Milton sings:” 


Quintoque Novembris 
Nulla dies toto occurrit celebratior anno. 


On the eve of this day, when whisperings of treason and family 
ruin were in the air William Habington was born at Hindlip 
Hall, Worcestershire. The angel of birth must have entered 
the portals of this ancient home at an unnoted hour, between 
compline of November fourth and sunrise perhaps, for “some 


12Calendar of State Papers, Dom., 1603-1610. 

138Victoria History of Worcestershire, Vol. III, p. 399. 

14Reeves Church History, Vol. II, p. 408—“It was the calamity of those days to 
accuse Catholics of dark plots which had no existence anywhere except in the 
ministerial cabinet.” 

15Milton’s Works, Cambridge Edition, p. 347. 
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say the fifth day of November was the poet’s natal day.’"* The 
poet’s father, Thomas Habington, son of John Habington, or 
Abington, cofferer to Queen Elizabeth,” traces his family his- 
tory back to the days of King Henry III.* His mother was 
Mary, daughter of Lord Morley;” her maternal grandfather 
was Sir William Stanley, Lord Monteagle, of the junior 
House of Derby, third in descent from Sir Edward Stanley 
who won his spurs at Flodden field.” The Habingtons were 
chivalric; they clung to the old Faith with firmness; facts 
which involved them in the malicious plots initiated and con- 
trolled by newly-rich government officials, men who, accord- 
ing to correspondence of that time, had “probably resolved 
never if possible to be at the King of Scots’ mercy.’ 

The cloud overhanging Hindlip Hall during the poet’s 
birth-year and some succeeding years so enveloped the domes- 
tic scenes that (in documents examined for this work) not a 
hint of William Habington’s childhood, not a shadow of his 
boyhood appears. He undoubtedly received baptism in the 
private chapel of Hindlip Hall, a duty which would devolve 
upon the chaplain, Father Oldcorne, S.J., “who dined and 
supped with Mr. and Mrs. Habington.’” The boy poet was 
educated at St. Omer’s and later at Paris. To reach the Con- 
tinent the boy had to travel, as did the sons of other English 
Catholics of that time, disguised as a seaman’s son in a 
“stipendary bark” perhaps as far as Calais.“ Hints as to the 
quality of the poet’s education may be gleaned from the 
“Diary of John Evelyn,” and from “Foley’s Records”: 


16Wood, A., Ath. Oxon., Vol. III, p. 223, quotes a letter from Wm. Habington’s 
son, Thomas. 

17Calendar of State Papers, Dom., 1581-1590, p. 668. 

18Casserley, A. D., American Catholic Quarterly Review, Vol. XI, p. 416, Article: 
“A Catholic Poet of the Seventeenth Century.” 

19Tbid. 

20Tbid. 

21Calendar of State Papers, Addenda, 1580-1625 (A Letter, Nov. 1600). 

22Calendar of State Papers, Dom., 1603-1610. 

23Calendar of State Papers, Addenda, 1580-1625 (A Letter to Cecil, 1601), p. 414. 
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I visited the Jesuits’ School which for the fame of their method I greatly 
desired to see. They were divided into four classes, with several inscriptions 
over each: as first, ad majorem dei gloriam; over the second princeps dili- 
gentiae; third, imperator byzantiorum; over the fourth and uppermost, 
imperator romanorum.”* 

Scholars made great advances in their studies, especially in the classics; in 
the higher classes speeches and declamations were more frequent, and on 
exhibition days there were poetical compositions of every kind ; the best poems 
were sometimes read in the refectory before the assembled guests of the col- 
lege. In 1614, before a large assembly, at St. Omer’s College a passion play 
was presented ; “one of the scholars suitably clothed in red represented our 
Saviour and sustained his part excellently.”* 


So popular had St. Omer’s become for the training of youth 
that it received special mention in the royal edict of King 
James in 1615, which, under penalty of confiscation of their 
parents’ property, ordered the return of all English children 
abroad. “Most of the students refused to leave although they 
were of high femilies and heirs to estates.” From St. Omer’s 


to Paris he went, and being arrived at man’s estate, William 
Habington returned to England, where, under his father he 
became an accomplished gentleman.” In his correspondence 
with Sir Symon Archer, Knight, the poet’s father writes con- 
cerning a visit of Archer’s son to Hindlip Hall:* 


I am most bound to you for all yo." favors, especially for yo. Sonne’s 
visytinge of my unworthy sealfe, occasyoned by you; beeinge sorry my sonne 
was not heere, because I desyre muche a continewance of fryndshyp betweein 
yo." worthy sonne & myne. 


15 No. 1639. 


In another letter to the same gentleman, written a few months 
earlier perhaps, Thomas Habington writes: 


But I growe tedyous, & thearefore beseechinge God to send yo." Lady 
her perfect healthe & you yo." hopinge all is but a London coold, w.“* w.™ 


*4Evelyn, Vol. I, p. 31. 

25Foley, H., Collectanea, p. 1156; also Vol. XII. Records, pp. 424, etc. 

26Foley, ibid. 

27Wood, A., Ath. Oxon., Vol. V. 

28Additional Manuscripts, British Museum, Add. 28564, p. 5569 (Thomas Habing- 
ton’s Correspondence with Sir. S. Archer, 225, 229). 
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I have byn often troubled, w.'" my wyfes & my servyse to yee bothe, and yo." 
worthy sonne, wyshinge my sonne (otherwyse a scholler) weare, as yo.™ 
addicted to thease our Studyes, for then he might fynishe what I have begun. 


But William Habington, poet rather than antiquarian, did not 
finish his father’s work—a work which Nash used as the basis 
of his History of Worcestershire.” 

William Habington met somewhere, wooed, and married 
Lucy,” the beautiful daughter of William Herbert, first Lord 
Powis, by his wife Eleanor, daughter of Henry Percy, eighth 
earl of Northumberland.” Lucy became the “Castara” of his 
pen, his ideal wife.” United with her in the simple pleasures 
of family life, writing his poetry and his history, he lived in 
peaceful adjustment to the world and its troubles until civil 
war broke out. Habington was a loyal royalist as were his 
relatives, the Talbots and Winters.” The list of those present 
in the Garrison of Worcester at its surrender in 1640 A.D. 
includes “Lords Shrewsbury and Talbot’; among the 
“knights” appears “Row Barkley”; among the “esquires” ap- 


pears the name “William Habrington” (Habington).“ The 
Parliamentary army plundered Hindlip Hall, robbed the 
poet’s mother of her goods and jewels, sequestered the estate 


35 


for recusancy, and in 1652, expelled her from her home. 
While his mother was battling for her rights at Hindlip, Wil- 
liam Habington was combating the Treason Committee of 
the Commonwealth, 1650-1654 A.D., for Lord Morley’s 
estate,” and, in 1652, for the estate of the Lady Eleanor Powis 
which that lady had bequeathed to her daughter, his wife 
Lucy, and to their son Thomas Habington.” Thus, was the 


29Nash, History of Worcestershire, V. I, p. 588, 

39Chalmers, Old English Poets, Vol. VI, p. 441. 

31“Prior to the year 1661 there seems to be no regular and continued record of the 
grant of marriage licenses at Worcester,” The Genealogist, p. 183. 

32Elton, ed. Castara, p. 46. 

33Nash, History of Worcestershire, Introduction; also article: “Hindlip,” Vol. I. 

%4Calendar of Committee for Compounding, Domestic (July 20, 1646). 

85Ibid., 1643-1660, case, p. 2276. 

36Thid. 

37Tbid., case, p. 2194, Part ITI. 
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poet’s peace-loving life disturbed—disturbed, it would seem, 
up to the very end. Nash says that William Habington died 
on November 30, 1659.% Later, when his son Thomas died 
without issue, Hindlip “fell to the poet’s nephew Sir William 
Compton whose family ended in a daughter Jane, married to ° 
John Berkeley Esq.,* younger brother to Robert Berkeley, 
Esq. of Spetchley.” 








II 


William Habington tried his hand at history, at drama, and 
at lyric poetry, but his representative work is “‘Castara,” a col- 
lection of lyrics. Effectively, in his history as in his dramatic 
and lyric poetry, this poet’s writings reveal the charm of a 
personal touch. In “The Historie of Edward Fourth,” one 
of the forebears of King Charles I, stray little hints about 
the history of his own family interweave themselves. For ex- 
ample: “yourg Talbot” he affirms, took King Henry VI cap- 
tive, thus giving the death-blow to the House of Lancaster, 
and setting Edward of York firmly upon England’s throne. 
The reader may now recall that William Habington’s aunt’s 
daughter, Eleanor Baskerville, had married a Talbot. Again, 
when the author tells that, in Edward IV’s days of success, 
that monarch created William Herbert Earl of Pembroke, 
one remembers that Lady Lucy Herbert is the writer’s wife.” 
Hence, there are historic bonds which bind the family of Hab- 
ington to the House of Stuart. On the other hand, the writer 
of “The Historie of Edward Fourth” reveals himself as a 
critic, keen but fair. To the social life of the seventeenth cen- 
tury he pays a passing tribute: the women of the day,” the 
commons, and the King receive due treatment at his hand. 
























38Nash, History of Worcestershire, article, “Hindlip.” 
898Victoria History of Worcestershire. Also a letter from Mr. Berkeley of Spetchley 
Farm, Worcestershire, which I received through the courtesy of Lord Hindlip, the 
present owner of Hindlip Hall. 
49Calendar of Committee for Compounding, Dom., Part III, 1643-1660 (July 29, 
1652). 
4\Historie of Edward Fourth, pp. 50-53. 
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The commons—probably the Puritan party—‘“are a beast as 
prone to unreasonable pitty as to inhuman cruelty; and ever 
desirous to change government, because, naturally it can en- 
dure none.” ‘The last few pages of this history contain a bal- 
anced criticism of King Edward IV, the man and the 
monarch. On the one hand, appear the great human qualities 
of this fifteenth-century ruler—‘wit, counsaile, honesty, cour- 
age, leadership, glory’; on the other, “the crimes of fratricide, 
and the murder of King Henry VI and his only son.” ‘Then 
the historian rounds off the balancing list with “perjury” and 
other wrongs; even as he is proving that “all the cleare streame 
from the spring of Yorke flows in the House of Scotland,” the 
author indicates that he is not merely writing to flatter King 
Charles the First. ‘The Historie of Edward Fourth,” the 
only work of the kind that Habington wrote, was probably 
compiled at the suggestion of his father, while his single play, 
“The Queene of Arragon,” betrays the poet’s own interest in 
the Court and its entertainment. 


William Habington showed the manuscript of his tragi- 
comedy, “The Queene of Arragon,” to his wife’s cousin, Sir 
Philip Sidney’s nephew, Philip, Earl of Pembroke,” who was 
the Lord Chamberlain of the household of King Charles I. 


44 


Pembroke caused the play to be acted at Court,” and after- 


wards published it against the author’s consent. The plot, a 
simple texture of love and chivalry, is delightfully subjective. 
Before his death, the father of the Queen of Arragon had 
appointed as regent of the kingdom the brave but ambitious 
De Castro who, to secure to himself her hand in marriage, had, 
“by subtle arts of faction,” made a prisoner of his young 
sovereign. ‘To redress her wrongs, the King of Castile de- 
clared war on De Castro, and sent an army against him under 


42] bid., p. 45. 
43Calendar of State Papers, Dom., 16 Caroli, April 1640. Also Casserley in Amer- 


ican Catholic Quarterly Review, Vol. II, p. 614. 
44Chalmers, Old English Poets, Vol. VI, p. 441. Also Hazlitt, Old English Plays, 


p. 340. 
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the leadership of Florentino, on whom the Queen’s Majesty 
‘had her fancy fixed.” Florentino, an untitled man, loves the 
Queen. The King of Castile, who, in disguise as Ascanio, 
commands a wing of the army, also falls in love with the 
Queen of Arragon. While the unfolding plot is breaking up 
the barriers of captivity and transforming DeCastro’s passion, 
and Ascanio’s love into the chivalric altruism which yields the 
Queen’s hand to the man of her choice, Florentino, the poet is 
revealing family traditions; for the Habingtons, father and 
son, untitled “florentinos,”’ had wooed and won, each of them 
a “daughter of a hundred earls.” The poet’s father had also 
participated in a chivalric attempt to redress the wrongs of the 
beautiful but distressed Mary Stuart,” captive Queen of Scot- 
land who was grandmother of King Charles I. Meanwhile 
the poet is presenting, in his tragi-comedy, a pageant of minor 
characters and scenes rifled from the master dramatists of his 
time and dreams. Cleantha, a lady of the court, is a joy like 
Rosalind.” Sanmartino would seem to have stepped into Hab- 
ington’s play from among the “dupes” of Ben Jonson’s “Vol- 
pone.” Broweildwra, the dwarf of this play, belongs to the 
stock of Calaban," while the “storm” (Act. V, Sc. I) of “The 
Queene of Arragon,” recalls Act I., Sc. 2 of “The Tempest.” 
Time and again, Habington announces his philosophy and 


criticism of life:* 
What a fool 


Is human wisdom; what a beggar wealth; 

How scorn’d a nothing that proud state we doat on. 
Time laughs us out of greatness and shuts up 

Our wide designs in a dark room. 


The same rage 


That stirs two footmen to a fray, creates 
War between two kingdoms. 


45Calendar of State Papers, Dom., 1580-1625 (Habington Plot). 
46As You Like It. 

47The Tempest. 

48The Queene of Arragon. 
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The Diary entry of Samuel Pepys for October 19, 1668, 


reads :® 

To the Duke of York’s Play house; and there saw the first time acted, 
“The Queene of Arragon” an old Blackfriars play, but an admirable one 
so good that I am astonished at it, and wonder where it hath lain asleep, all 
this while, that I have never heard of it before. Here met... and Mrs. 
Hunt; a very witty woman, and one that knows this play, and understands 


a play mighty well. 

These then, “The Historie of Edward Fourth” and “The 
Queene of Arragon,” are delightfully subjective, but, as has 
already been stated in this paper, William Habington’s repre- 
sentative work is his collection of lyrics, ‘““Castara”—a work 
which, in the seventeenth century, shed the author’s influence 
on men of merit and reputation. Take for example John 


Milton. 
III 


William Habington had “Castara” published in 1634; a 
second edition followed in 1635, and a third in 1640. On 
August 6, 1637, Ben Jonson died; about the beginning of 
March 1638," appeared the little volume of poems, “Jonsonus 
Virbius,” which includes what the Castara collection does not 
—William Habington’s elegy on the death of Ben Jonson. In 
1637, Edward King, Milton’s friend, was drowned in the Irish 
Sea crossing from Chester to Dublin. In 1638, some time 
after the Michaelmas term began, Milton wrote “Lycidas,” 
an elegy on this young man’s untimely death. The title-page 
copy of a typograph copy of this poem, dated 1638, is repro- 
duced and included in “The Poetical Works of John Milton,” 
Oxford University Press, 1925.” But Milton did not have 
his collection of “Minor Poems” published until the year 1645. 
William Habington’s 1635 edition of ‘“Castara” contains the 


49Pepy’s Diary and Correspondence, Vol. IX, p. 47. 

Short Title Catalogue: 1634 and 1635 editions of Castara are in the Brit. Mus.; 
in the Bodleian Library; also in H. E. Huntington Lib. Cal. 

51The Works of Ben Jonson, Jonsonus Virbius, Underwoods, Vol. IX, p. 373. 

52Milton’s Complete Works, Cambridge ed. 
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elegies to the memory of George Talbot.” Hence, in the order 
of time Habington’s elegy on George Talbot’s death precedes 
by two years Milton’s “Lycidas.” 

On the other hand, the plan of composition of these lyrics, 
and the imagery used are, as it would seem they ought to be, 
strikingly similar, since the mind of each respective author— 
William Habington and John Milton—is distinctly contem- 
plative. It would seem, too, that the expression of the mental 
reaction of these two poets to the complexities of human af- 
fairs, and to the problem of human destiny ought to be what 
it really is, strikingly alike. Nevertheless, the fundamental 
law of imitation, conscious or unconscious, must be reckoned 
with in discussing the works of even such a superior genius 
as John Milton, for the cursory reading of his “Lycidas”’ re- 
veals imagery and plan like to the older work, the Talbot elegy 
of his elder, but less considerable brother-poet, William Hab- 
ington. This poem of William Habington’s is the first and 
least known of the list of great English elegies. Yet one casts 
no slur on the genius of John Milton by saying that even he 
may have taken hints from Habington’s elegy, for a greater 
mind may naturally receive suggestion from a lesser one, sug- 
gestibility being a quality of poetic genius. Moreover, it 
would seem morally certain that, before the writing of 
“Lycidas,” John Milton had read the elegy on the death of 
George Talbot, or, to state the matter negatively, it would 
be a difficult task to prove that a man like John Milton had 
not, before 1637, read the 1635 edition of “‘Castara,” in which 
the Talbot elegy was first published. Between 1634 and 1640 
were published three editions and a number of reprints of 
“Castara,” to indicate even at this late day the popularity of 
the author of a seventeenth century “best seller.” Further- 
more, the author of “Castara’”’ was a graduate of the famous 


58Lucy E. Osborne, Custodian of Chapin Library, wrote me that the 1635 edition of 
Castara, containing the Talbot elegy, is in the British Museum. Through the 
courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum I obtained a photostatic copy of this 
elegy as printed in the 1635 edition. 
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Jesuit schools of the English Province—schools which Milton 
was obviously interested in, since the “Records of the Pilgrim 
Book” of the English Hospice at Rome include in the list of 
guests of the college the name, “John Milton, poet.” The 
record reads :™ 

John Milton, on October 30, 1638, became a guest with Honorable Mr. 
Carey, brother of Lord Falkland, Dr. Holling of Lancashire, and Mr. 
Fortescue, “English gentlemen,” and dined with the Jesuit Fathers and 
students in the college refectory. Milton was then making his travels in 
Italy, which commenced in 1637, upon the death of his mother. 


The curriculum of this English school was the “Ratio 
Studiorum” of the Jesuit colleges and schools. In obedience 
to it the students practised compositions of every kind; and 
poems deemed worthy were read in the refectory before the 
assembled guests of the College.” Often scientific men and 
classical scholars there present were astonished at the produc- 
tions of the boys.” The records do not note that these readings 
took place on the occasion of Milton’s visit, but they may 
have; and by association of ideas, may have hinted to Milton 
what the training was of his own England’s most popular lyrist 
of that day—William Habington. 

Was it during his travels in Italy that Milton wrote 
“Lycidas”? The title-page copy of the typographic copy of 
“Lycidas,” included in “The Poetical Works of John Milton,” 
already referred to in this discussion, bears the date, 1638. Ed- 
ward King died in 1637, and Milton began his travels in 1637, 
and had reached Rome in 1638. However this may be, there 
is from the number of editions and reprints of “Castara” the 
moral certainty that, before 1637, Milton had read Habing- 
ton’s elegy on the death of that son of a noble and influential 
family—George Talbot. There is, also, the added fact that the 
great Englishman had visited at least one Jesuit college of the 


54Records of the English Province, Series IX, X, XI (Foley). 
55Ibid., Collectanea, Part II, p. 1156. 
58Tbid. 
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English Province, under the “Ratio Studiorum” of which 
William Habington had received training in the writing of 
poetry. 

Furthermore, there is. Milton’s “Epitaph” of “10°" 1647,” 
which Henry Morley asserts” suggests the death of William 
Habington. The poet’s father, Mr. Thomas Habington, died 
on October 8, 1647;* but Morley’s assertion that William 
Habington had died two years before Milton wrote the 
“Epitaph” is, according to Nash, contrary to fact. Nash gives 
November 30, 1659, as the date of William Habington’s death. 
But the fact that the poet’s father died on October 8, 1647, 
seems to have escaped Mr. Morley’s research. Yet, at a time 
when news was slow to travel correctly, it might well be that 
the report, “Mr. William” instead of ‘““Mr. Thomas Habing- 
ton is dead,” had reached Milton and impelled him to pen, on 
a blank page of the 1645 edition of his poems, the “Epitaph” 
of “10°" 16“Y” as an appreciation of “the author of the purest 
love poetry written in the time of Charles I.” On the other 
hand, the question arises: Wasn’t Milton paying a tribute to 
the memory of the great antiquarian, Thomas Habington, 
the poet’s father, who was sleeping in death, at Hindlip Hall, 
when the “Epitaph” was being written, and who was a better 
known man than even the author of the Talbot elegy? 

Henry Morley without stating his reason interprets “10°” 
1647” to be December 10, 1647. May it not be “Octo”ber 10, 
1647, instead, when the news of Mr. Thomas Habington’s 
death was yet stirring up memories of the life of a loyal Eng- 
lishman who had been whipped and beaten by political storms 
during his eighty-seven years? Morley gives ample proof of 
the authorship of the “Epitaph,” which is in Milton’s hand- 
writing, on the blank page of a first edition of his poems. The 
book containing the manuscript is in the British Museum, in 


5’Morley, Henry, The King and Commons, Introduction. (This volume has a photo- 
static copy of the Epitaph.) 

58Nash, History of Worcestershire, Vol. I, p. 584. 

59Morley, H., ed. The King and the Commons, Introduction. 
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the George Third Collection, known as King’s Library. Mr. 
Morley discovered the “Epitaph,” and published it for the 
first time in “The King and the Commons,” 1868." This poem, 
entitled ““An Epitaph,” consists of forty-four lines. The page 
on which it is written is about the size of a leaf of note paper; 
the handwriting is small. Morley writes:" 

Thirty-six lines were first written which filled the left-hand side of the 
page, then a line was lightly drawn to the right of them, and the book being 
turned sideways, the rest of the poem was packed into three little columns, 
eight lines in each of the first two columns and the other two lines at the 
top of the third column, followed by the initials (J. M. 10°°* 1647) and date. 
Upon a small blank space left in this corner of the page the Museum stamp 
is affixed, covering the faded first letter of what I hold to be Milton’s 


signature. 


Whether this epitaph was intended for Thomas Habington 
or for his son William, it indicates on the author’s part, 
knowledge and appreciation of the works of both. 

Then, until it will have been proved that, before writing his 
“Lycidas,” Milton had not read Habington’s Talbot elegies, 
that he had not interested himself in the famous Jesuit schools 
and colleges which helped to shape William Habington the 
poet, that the manuscript “An Epitaph” is not Milton’s com- 
position, not in his handwriting, and not to the memory of 
Thomas Habington, who sleeping in death was probably laid 
in his “Urn” on October 10, 1647 (“10° 1647”), or that 
through a mistake in names, rumor had not reported to John 
Milton the death of Mr. “William” instead of Mr. Thomas 
Habington—until these will have been proved, it would seem 
legitimate to say that William Habington has the distinguished 
honor of having influenced, however slightly, the great genius, 
John Milton, as a comparison of “Lycidas” with Habington’s 
elegies will indicate. Before proceeding with this compari- 
son, it is to be noted that the critic, Thomas Warton, in his 


6°Tbid. 
61]bid. 
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edition of Milton’s “Minor Poems’ (Sec. ed. London, 1791, 
p. +9), in notes on |’Allegro, hints of Milton’s indebtedness to 
William Habington.” 

IV 


With the keynote of each elegy the atmosphere breaks upon 
the mind: “Talbot is dead!’’—‘“‘Lycidas is dead!’ or—“I weep 
for Adonais, he is dead!” The first of these is not so familiar 
to the student of English literature as are the other two, never- 
theless, it is the oldest in order of time. The materia prima of 
Habington’s elegies on the death of George Talbot and of Ben 
Jonson like that of Milton’s “Lycidas” may be stated as: the 
death of a friend and a group of mourners; the impotence of 
the poetic muse to call back the spirit to its forsaken mansion; 
the grave with its pale shadowy figures; and the poetic vision 
wherein, at last, the immortal spirit triumphs over death and 
the tomb.» A plan of composition marks the procedure of each 
writer—a plan simple, but solemn as the “Dies Irae.” 
“Talbot is dead!”—‘“Ben Jonson is dead!’—“Lycidas is 
dead!” These salient points and this plan associate so closely 
that it is impossible to read Milton’s elegy without recalling 
Habington’s. 

During the year 1636-7, the plague had shut up all places 
of assembly for a time in the city of London; Habington uses 
this fact to feign that the stage had prepared itself to be Jon- 
son’s “sepulchre”; to feign that the great Elizabethan might 
hear the stage sing his dirges, even while Jonson’s wit™ 
Which as the soul, first animated it, 

Still hovers here below, and ne’er shall die 
Till time be buried in eternity. 


For Jonson the poets and the playwrights are mourners-in- 
chief. Habington was witness to the evil days, which had 


62Second ed. (London, 1791), p. 49. 
634 merican Catholic Quarterly Review, Vol. XI, 1877, p. 614 (article by Casserley). 


64Underwoods, Jonsonus Virbius, p. 374. 
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come upon them, and notes it in his apostrophe to the sorrow- 
ing playwrights :” ) 

But you! whose comic labors of the stage, 

Against the envy of a forward age 

Hold combat! How will now your vessels sail ? 

The seas so broken and the winds so frail, 

Such rocks, such shallows threat’ning everywhere 

And Jonson dead, whose art your course might steer. 


Similarly does Milton mourn for Lycidas: 


For Lycidas is dead, dead ere his prime 


and the “remorseless deep” is his restless grave. In a pic- 
turesque pastoral setting the shepherds wail for Lycidas, while 
the “woods” and the “caves” 


And all their echoes mourn. 


In giving expression to his grief Habington is more elaborate 
for Talbot than for Jonson, for youth than for age. For Tal- 
bot he would not “weepe alone,” he would “enforce an univer- 
sal groan.” In these elegies William Habington and John 
Milton have singular similarity of utterance. The older poet 
breathes his emotion into beautiful figures, solemn but shad- 
owy, which break upon the mind’s eye and retire with or 
without hint of the dramatic movement forever tasking Mil- 
ton’s classical mourners. In the conceit where Habington 
tasks the poetic muse, there is, however, such flitting 


imagery :” 


Goe stop the swift-winged Moments in their flight 
To the unknown coast, goe hinder Night 

From its approach on Day, and force Day to rise 
From the fair east of some bright beauty’s eyes. 


And again in his colloquy with the grave, where the poet 
whispers to it:” 


§5Tbid. 
66Talbot Elegie VII, in Castara, Elton ed., p. 373. 


87Ibid. 
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since great Talbot’s gone 
Down to thy silence, I commerce with none 
But thy pale people, 


who lisp with their ‘“‘cold language” into the “flattered eare” 
of beauty that “the end is dust.” Habington, here, throws out 
more suggestion than reality of action; but Milton, in his 
solemn woe addressing the river Cam is dramatic :™ 


Camus reverend Sire, went footing slow, 
His mantle hairy and his bonnet sedge 
Inwrought with figures dim... 


Last came and last did go 
The Pilot of the Galilean lake 


He shook his miter’d locks. 


It is to be noted, too, that in these elegies, Habington and 
Milton, respectively, introduce the element of contrast. The 
one offsets young Talbot’s “cleare unspotted honour” by a mild 
attack upon the devious ways of time-serving politicians: 
George Talbot who did “from sinnes contagion live secure” 
displayed manhood superior to the 


glorious foole [who] had vaunted honours bought 
By gold or practise, or by rapine brought 

From his forefathers. .. . 

Had politicians seene him scorning more 

The unsafe pompe of greatnesse, than the poore 
Thatcht roofes of shepherds . . ., 


they would not be losers in the “tempest” of life. The other 
offsets the superior worth of young King (Lycidas) by a vigor- 
ous attack upon the English clergy, a class obnoxious to Mil- 
ton who in his stern, woe-begone soliloquy announces :® 


How well could I have spared for thee, young swain, 
Anow of such as for their bellies sake, 
Creep and intrude, and climb into the fold? 


6§Milton’s Poetical Works, p. 40. 
69Tbid. 
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It would seem that the muse which had directed Habington’s 
composition was presiding over the development of Milton’s 
“musical paragraphs,” for here again the imagery is similar 
as the emotion of each poet is spending itself; perhaps each is 
keeping close to life as led with his lamented friend; the pain 
of loss becomes intense as Habington sings of Talbot’s eternal 
absence from the silent, memorable groves of Worcestershire: 


But to me 
Who lived one life with thine, drew but one breath 
Possest with the same mind and thoughts, ’twas death 


No grove 
Silent and darke, but is prophaned by love! 


Similarly does Milton lament young King, his Lycidas: 


For we were nurst upon the selfsame hill 
Fed the same flock, by fountain, shade and rill. 


Now Habington, in vision, follows his friend to the grave 
and beyond it, where” 


Death, which to the vigorous heat of youth brings feare 
In its lean look, doth like a prince appeare 
Now glorious to my eye 
for how can he 
Be thought a bankrout that embraces thee? 


And now my sorrow follows thee, I tread 
The milkie way, and see the snowy head 
Of Atlas farre below, while all the high 


Swolne buildings seeme but atoms to my eye. 


Milton in his vision traverses the “sounding seas” following 
with his mind’s eye the body of Edward King to the “bottom 
of the monstrous world,” and out “beyond the stormy 
Hebrides.” ‘Then—when sorrow is spent upon Lycidas dead, 
and Jonson and Talbot, when both poets have made the reader 
feel the chill and note the darkness of the hour which precedes 


7Castara, El. III. Shelley in Stanza LI expresses such an idea in Adonais: 
“What Adonais is, why fear we to become?” 
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dawn—then, by a sudden impulse the emotion of joy lights up 
the faces of the mourners, as each poet addresses his specific 
group. Habington bids the poets :” 


Look up! where Seneca and Sophocles, 

Quick Plautus and sharp Aristophenes 

Enlighten yon bright orb! doth not your eye 
Among them one far larger fire descry, 

At which their lights grow pale? "Tis Jonson there 
He shines your star, who was your Pilot here. 


He reminds the Talbot mourners that 
The East 


Shall see these now pale ashes sparkle higher 
Than all the gems she vaunts: transcending far 
In fragrant lustre the bright morning star; 
. . . gentle perfumes usher in the day 


Which from the night of his discolor’d clay 
Breaks on the sudden. 


And Milton sings to the Shepherds: 


Weep no more, woful Shepherds, weep no more, 
For Lycidas, your sorrow, is not dead, 

Sunk though he be beneath a watry floar, 

So sinks the day-star in the ocean bed .. . 

And tricks his beams, and with new-spangled ore 
Flames in the forehead of the morning sky; 

So Lycidas sunk low, but mounted high... . 


The poet then portrays Lycidas as participating in the glory 
of “solemn troops and sweet societies,” after which, as does 
Habington, he characterizes himself at the end of the song. 
Habington would burn out the flame of his life in writing an 
adequate elegy to the memory of his friend and kinsman; 
Milton, the shepherd swain, would warble his “Dorick lay.” 

It would seem clear that these elegies are strikingly similar; 
ideas, imagery and plan appearing in Habington’s elegies are 
displayed in Milton’s ‘“Lycidas.” Nine paragraphs of iambic 
five-stress riming couplets, rich with suggestive imagery, con- 


71Jonsonus Virbius, Vol. IX, p. 273. 
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stitute Habington’s elegies to the memory of George Talbot. 
“Lycidas,” printed without any breaks, “groups itself into 
eleven distinct sections of varying length,” which Professor 
Mason calls “free musical paragraphs” composed of iambic 
five-stress couplets with occasional variety of stress and rime. 
Of William Habington’s poems to the memory of George 
Talbot, C. A. Elton says:™ 


In the lines that conclude these elegies, no one can fail to recognize the 
poet. The conceit of the ashes of the pious dead exhaling odors conveys a 
disagreeable association; but he is not the only writer who has adopted it. 
The splendor of diction and imagery which distinguishes this passage, is 
such as to place the genius of Habington in a very conspicuous light. 


The passage to which Elton refers is: 


Thou eclips’d dust! expecting break of day 
From the thicke mists about thy tombe, Ile pay 
like the just larke, the tribute of my verse. 

I will invite thee from thy envious herse 

To rise, and ’bout the world thy beams to spread, 
That we may see there’s brightnesse, in the dead. 
My zeal deludes me not. What perfumes come 
From th’ happy vault? in her sweet martyrdome 
The nard breathes never so, nor the rose, 

When the enamour’d spring by kissing blowes 
Soft blushes on her cheek 


Keepes something of his glory in his dust. 


Habington’s poetry has dignity, beauty and high serious- 
ness, which characterizes the supreme poetic merit of Milton. 


72Elton, C. A., Prefatory Essay, Castara, II, Elton Edition. 





Mission Aid Societies 


RAYMOND CorRIGAN, S.J., PH.D. 


stability, vitality and fecundity,’ so much so that the 

Vatican Council could point to the facts of history as 
an irrefragable testimony of the Divine character of Christi- 
anity. Defying natural laws in her struggle against opposi- 
tion from without and against more serious human weakness 
in her own members, the Church has gone on from age to age, 
maintaining her place in the world, expanding her influence, 
reviving again and again after each dark hour when, accord- 
ing to human calculations, she should have perished. For the 
apologist and the historian this is a fact of capital importance; 
for the casual reader, a story of entrancing interest. 


C) stiis, history in general is a story of marvelous 


I 


To go no further afield than the nineteenth century, we 
have, as it were, an epitome of universal history which reveals 
all the essential phenomena of a Divine-human institution 
that is partly dependent on external conditions, partly inde- 
pendent of the laws of time. And in this recent story a most 
heartening chapter is that of the Church in our own United 
States. Apart from the romance of its founding in Colonial 
days, and after its hierarchical organization during the birth- 
years of the Republic, we have, especially on the expanding 
Frontier, the mingling of prosaic drudgery and thrilling epic 
in its advance from infancy to vigorous maturity. In its won- 
derful growth we discern many factors. Aside from the in- 
tangible workings of God’s grace, there are the activities of 
heroic missionaries and lone individual priests who put their 


‘This article has been adapted from a paper read at the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Convention, held in Cincinnati, Ohio, April 25-27, 1935. 
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whole soul into the building of the Kingdom of Christ; there 
is the intelligent direction of an ever-expanding Hierarchy; 
there is the watchful solicitude of Rome. But an added es- 
sential element, if not in the growth, at least in the rapid, solid 
growth of the American Church was the generous support of 
the mission aid societies of France, Germany and Austria. 

The literature on the subject is embarrassing in its abun- 
dance. Even limiting ourselves to the three outstanding 
societies: the Propagation of the Faith, the Leopoldine 
Foundation and the Ludwig Society, we have besides their 
own precious publications a mass of general information and 
several scholarly monographs.” ‘To avoid merely scraping 
the surface of the vast field we must dig a little deeper to dis- 
cover a common spirit in the uniformity of their activities, 
aims and achievements and to reduce them, if we may employ 
the term, to a common denominator. 

Their yearly reports served an original purpose of inform- 
ing donors in Europe of the results, general and specific, of 
their charity. They warmed the zeal of thousands and made 
them eager to contribute their mite; more important, perhaps, 
they made the humble servant girl and the unthinking school- 
boy conscious of a union through prayer and sacrifice with 
souls scattered over the most distant reaches of the globe, and 
enabled them to participate effectively and knowingly in the 
work of missionaries they had never seen. For us they are a 
mine of information not only on the workings of the European 
machinery which assembled the alms of the Faithful and 
despatched them to the workers at the front, but also and to 


2The best primary sources are the Annales de la propagation de la foi, the Berichte 
of the Leopoldinen-Stiftung, and the Annalen of the Ludwig-Missionsverein. These 
were available only in broken sets. The chief monographs are: Edward J. Hickey’s 
The Society of Propagation of the Faith; Theodore Roemer’s The Ludwig-Missions- 
verein and the Church in the United States, and the same author’s The Leopoldine 
Foundation and the Church in the United States. Two excellent diocesan histories 
were especially helpful: History of the Archdiocese of Cincinnati, by Rev. John H. 
Lamott, and History of the Archdiocese of St. Louis, by Rev. John Rothensteiner. 
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a greater extent on the workers, themselves, their problems, 
their needs, their successes and failures. 

The Society for the Propagation of the Faith was founded 
in Lyons, France, in 1822; the Leopoldine Foundation in 
Vienna seven years later, and the Ludwig-Misstonsverein (it 
is hard to find an English equivalent for the title) in Munich 
in 1838. All were born of a like sense of Christian duty and 
of an urgent need. All are eloquent evidence of the revived 
vitality in the Church in Europe as well as of the straitened 
circumstances of the infant Church in America on which a 
roseate future was dawning. Each was called into being by 
a direct appeal from the American frontier; in each case the 
generous response was possible only because religion in 
Europe was recovering, or had recovered, from the all but 
fatal wounds suffered during the French Revolution. 

Though its manifestations have varied in succeeding ages 
the mission spirit is as old as the unchanging Church herself. 
Throughout, we discern under the hidden hand of Providence 
the same heroic zeal of apostles, the same self-immolation, 
similar mistakes and blunders. Passing over the individual 
spontaneity of ancient times, the medieval State-Church, the 
colonial mission system of the early modern period and the 
new era of purely ecclesiastical control under the Congrega- 
tion de Propaganda Fide, we find in the democratic nine- 
teenth century an attempted synthesis of the best methods of 
the past. In its universal atmosphere of progress, while 
Protestant churches were awakening to new interest in the 
missions and humanitarian half-truths were aiding the proc- 
ess, there was stimulation which Catholics could share for 
better ends. While the prosaic ambitions of the business man 
and the statesman’s dreams of empire were opening up world- 
wide communication and providing facilities for evangeliz- 
ing distant peoples, there was born in the lowliest of Christians 
a consciousness of their common duty to extend the Kingdom 
of Christ. In a democratic age the Church, too, could call on 
a limitless reserve of power and bid her laity take an active 
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part in the missions. The materialistic, God-forgetting cen- 
tury went its futile and feverish way to find in its third decade 
the breath of a new life stirring vigorously in those who pro- 
moted and organized the first mission aid societies. 

As an early fruit of the revival of Catholic life in Europe, 
and at the same time as a stimulus and a means toward richer 
vitality, we have, aside from a dozen or more kindred organ- 
izations, the three outstanding mission societies which most 
effectively aided the American Church: the Propagation de la 
Fot, the Leopoldinen-Stiftung and the Ludwig-Missions- 
verein. All answer to the definition of a mission association: 
“An organization depending on voluntary enrollment and 
having for its object the welfare of the missions abroad and the 
creation of a basis at home.” Their purpose was to support 
the missionary by prayer no less than by financial aid. In no 
sense did they appoint or send the priest or nun or brother 
who labored in the mission field; they did not even attempt to 
control the work which their alms-giving rendered possible, 
nor did they in practice presume to dictate how their money 
should be spent; neither did they undertake to train candidates 
for the work. It is hard to see how a self-interested or merely 
human motive could predominate in any part of the process. 
It was all unselfish giving for the sake of the good they could 
do and felt that they ought to do. They had the approval of 
the Church authorities, but the Church assumed no obligation 
in their regard. It was a one-way contract; they gave, and, 
aside from the often expressed gratitude of their beneficiaries, 
looked only for a reward in another world. If their vanity 
were flattered by any lurking thought of their own magna- 
nimity, there were the immensely more wealthy Protestant 
organizations whose donations outweighed their own perhaps 
ten to one. Yet they could take a justifiable pride in the re- 
sults of their generosity, while at the same time they must have 
been conscious of a deepening of their own spiritual life 
through participation in the great business of saving souls. 
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II 


It may be invidious to say that on the whole France has 
taken the lead in this field. But in the order of time, as well as 
by the extent of influence and the volume of collections made, 
this is true. Hence, we turn first to the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Faith. About its origins we have a wealth of 
interesting facts; still when there is question of apportioning 
credit or of designating the real founder we are face to face 
with an insoluble tangle. This difficulty is in itself an index 
of the spirit in which its organizers worked. There is not the 
slightest hint of any claiming of honor or of a seeking of per- 
sonal satisfaction through publicity. High-minded souls were 
intent solely on doing a work of zeal which they felt had to be 
done. A simple recital of the steps by which the oe came 
into being will make this clear. 

The movement which culminated in the formal founding 
of the Society on May 3, 1822, had been initiated by a young 
woman of twenty, an elderly wider and a successful business 
man. Outside inspiration had come from the American 
Bishop of New Orleans, Msgr. Du Bourg, and from the 
Seminary of the Foreign Missions in Paris. Each of these per- 
sons was a factor in the work which was the fruit of their com- 
bined though largely independent efforts. But somehow, 
historians who treat the subject in a summary way tend to look 
on Pauline Marie Jaricot as the foundress of the Society and 
its most typical member. The picturesque but self-effacing 
role she played will appeal most strongly to the general reader. 
Historical truth, however, demands that we allow to others 
a substantial share in the work. 

Pauline Marie Jaricot was born at Lyons, July 22, 1799. 
At an early age she turned to a life of piety and self-abnega- 
tion, taking a vow of perpetual virginity when she was seven- 
teen. If we may judge by her pictures, she was a beautiful 
girl. Her crowded life of varied and ceaseless activity re- 
veals a social worker on a very high level, an ardent soul whose 
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grandiose dreams of a world conquest for Christ hovered over 
and around her practical plans for the betterment of her 
immediate surroundings. She reformed the vicious lives of 
factory and servant girls, taught them to pray, and then en- 
listed their support for the foreign missions. Hers was the 
‘‘sou-par-semaine”’ idea, and the plan of organizing penny col- 
lections through groups of ten, a hundred and a thousand, 
which with later modifications has remained a characteristic 
of the Society. It may be doubted whether she had heard of 
the penny-a-week contributions of the Anglicans. It sufficed 
for her that this was an efficient means to the end she had in 
view. She never claimed originality, and she was definitely 
influenced by her constant correspondence with her brother 
Philéas, who was a student at the Seminary of the Foreign 
Missions in Paris, and whose letters never allowed her inter- 
est in apostolic work to lag. 

But Mlle. Jaricot had been anticipated by Mme. Petit, 
whose mission zeal displayed itself among the well-to-do 
classes of Lyons. Mme. Petit had lived in America. In 1794, 
she came to Baltimore, a penniless exile, from her home in 
San Domingo. The comfort and sympathy she found in an- 
other San Domingan, the youthful abbé Du Bourg, won her 
enthusiastic support for the missions in America. She re- 
turned to Lyons in 1803, and when, twelve years later, Du 
Bourg arrived as the newly consecrated bishop of New Or- 
leans she was ready and eager to aid him by collecting alms 
for his poverty-stricken diocese. Among her first conquests 
was a prominent merchant of Lyons, M. Benoit Coste, whose 
main contribution to the Society was to give it a universal 
character: Mlle. Jaricot’s attention was fixed on the Orient; 
Mme. Petit thought only of America; M. Coste gave the work 
a broader scope to take in the whole world. This idea, ac- 
cepted from the beginning of the organization, received a 
definite and final consecration when, in 1840, Gregory XV] 
formally erected it into a universal Pontifical society. Six- 
teen years after the first meeting the Society received wel- 
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come assistance from a second American Bishop. All France 
was aroused by the eloquent pleading of Bishop Flaget of 
Bardstown, who toured forty-six dioceses, preaching in from 
six to fifteen parishes of each. ‘Every one,” he told his hearers, 
“admires this mite of the poor with the power of miracles 

. which crosses the sea . . . to produce marvels which al- 
low the infant and the aged, the poor and the unfortunate to 
believe themselves apostles.” Flaget made the missions better 
known, dispelled doubts as to the expenditures of alms, con- 
vinced the donors that they were bringing relief to a great 
distress, and roused a new pride in the work. The preaching 
of Flaget was rich in returns for America. 

Before we turn to the other mission societies, and before we 
consider the results of their work in America, a word must be 
said about the spirit of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith, as it is revealed in its “Rule.” According to the revised 
Rule df 1834, this “Society of piety and charity called the 
Propagation of the Faith has for its sole object to aid by its 
prayers and alms the Catholic missionaries charged with the 
preaching of the Gospel in lands beyond the sea.” Daily 
prayer was to call down graces from Heaven; weekly alms 
would aid the missions financially. The union of these two 
means is important. Mere money gifts could not do super- 
natural work. In fact, to prayer was added another force, 
which may leave the historian a bit cynical, but of the value of 
which the founders had no doubt. That very Christian force 
was the sacrifice or abnegation which alms-giving entailed and 
which they felt would win the blessing of Almighty God on 
the human efforts of the missionary. Other articles in the 
“Rule” provided for the assembling and distribution of alms; 
for the gratuitous service of officials and for the publication of 
mission news in the Annales. There were two self-recruiting 
Councils, one at Lyons, the other at Paris, each with its presi- 
dent elected for five years and its treasurer elected for life. 
Alms were to be sent not directly to individuals, but through 
the constituted authorities in the various missions. The 
Annales were to publish annual statements of collections and 
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disbursements, and at the same time keep the members in- 
formed as to how their money was spent. While the French- 
man is notoriously a patriot, there is nothing in the “Rule,” 
and surprisingly little in the conduct of the officials, to in- 
dicate discrimination against other nations. When, early in 
the history of the Society, charges were raised of secrecy or 
politics or misdirection of funds, the integrity and single- 
mindedness of the Society stood out the more clearly. 

We are not concerned with the grand total of the Society’s 
contributions during the first century of its existence. Judged 
by mere figures, the hundred million dollars and more of the 
Society are pitifully overshadowed by the huge sums of the 
Protestant organizations. Moreover, only a fraction of this 
(7,000,000 dollars) was sent to America, and America has 
nore than returned what she received. ‘The most noteworthy 
feature of the Society’s finance is the marvelous stretching, so 
to speak, of the sums dispersed. A few thousand dollars have 
been made to support a whole mission. At the end of the cen- 
tury 7,000,000 francs were being apportioned among 70,000 
workers, giving an average of one hundred francs for each. 

But to center our attention on the field nearer home! It was 
the timeliness, let us say, of the gifts that multiplied their 
value. Just when the American frontier was calling most 
desperately for spiritual aid and when the impoverished mis- 
sionaries seemed to be tied to the home base, the Society for 
the Propagation of the Faith (and its sister societies in 
Germany and Austria) began to function. There was no ques- 
tion of salaries or of profits for those in the field. All they 
asked was in many instances transportation, a bare temporary 
sustenance, or, quite frequently, the means of adding a little 
additional solemnity and color to public worship. ‘There 
were, of course, heavier demands for the building of churches 
and schools, or the liquidating of debts that impeded progress. 
But wherever the money was applied, none of it was ever 
wasted. On the contrary, its returns were augmented many- 
fold by the intelligence, industry and singleness of purpose of 
the men and women who were spending themselves with no 
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ambition for personal gain. They appreciated the sacrifices 
of their benefactors in Europe; but they could not possibly 
realize as we do the value of their pioneer investment. 


III 


We have devoted perhaps too much of our limited space to 
the Society for the Propagation of the Faith. This French 
society was first in the order of time and the first to aid 
America. It was the most universal in its scope and most 
generous in the amount collected and dispersed to the mis- 
sions. For us, however, the Vienna foundation has a peculiar 
interest. It was founded exclusively for America. The idea 
and the first impetus came from Father Frederick Rese, a 
Cincinnati priest. Its contributions all went to America, and 
its published reports dealt with the American Church alone. 
The annual, or nearly annual, Berichte carry on the inside 
cover “Statuten des zur Unterstutzung der katholischen M1s- 
stonen in Amerika gebildeten Vereines unter dem Namen 
Leopoldinen-Stiftung,” in which America is named as the 
favored field of the Foundation. In the triple purpose laid 
down in the first statute, first place is given to “the furthering 
of greater efficiency in the Catholic Missions of America,” 
subsidiary objectives being the “edification of the Faithful and 
their participation in the spread of the Church of Jesus Christ 
in distant lands, and the erection of a monument to the memory 
of the imperial Hapsburg princess, Archduchess Leopoldina 
of Brazil.” The remaining statutes give a fair and authentic 
idea of the means and methods employed for the ends in view. 
In general, they were prayer and alms-giving, daily prayers 
and a kreuzer (two and a half cents) a week. Greater sums 
were solicited from the more wealthy. Membership was 
voluntary both as to entering and leaving the organization. 
Groups of ten handed their contributions to collectors, who 
in turn passed the sum on to the pastor. Through the local 
deans the total sum eventually reached the bishop, who de- 
livered it to the central bureau in Vienna. Disbursements 
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were regulated by needs as the directors saw them. Quite 
naturally, a major share of the alms went to Germans, but 
there was no flagrant discrimination. During the first ten 
years Cincinnati was the most favored diocese, receiving as 
much (97,000 florins or about $40,000) as Detroit and 
Charleston combined. This is explained by the fact that the 
impetus toward the founding of the society came from Cin- 
cinnati. Detroit ranked second, since it was the diocese of 
Bishop Rese, the founder. But practically every diocese re- 
ceived attention, Vincennes and St. Louis following close upon 
the better-known Detroit. The whole story is very similar to 
that of the Lyons society even down to the low cost of adminis- 
tration and the voluntary services tendered gratis. The fore- 
bodings of Samuel F. B. Morse, who feared for the future of 
America and wrote a book to unmask the Vienna society as a 
deep plot of Metternich, had no foundation in fact. 
The Ludwig-Missionsverein of Munich also has a glorious 
record, though perhaps in its origin and in its functioning 
somewhat less idealistic and somewhat more vulnerable to the 
attacks of critics. It is significant that the founder, again 
Father (or Bishop) Rese, thought it well to appeal to the anti- 
French feelings of King Ludwig; it is also significant that 
Ludwig in the beginning saw no utility in the prayer features 
of the older societies. The Propagation of the Faith charged 
the organization with a lack of the right spirit, and the King 
showed on more than one occasion that he could be ultra- 
nationalistic. But the Church in America has reason to be 
grateful to Munich, and Ludwig has found valiant defenders. 
He may have been sincere in his belief that close contact with 
the Fatherland was the best means of preserving the faith 
of emigrants. Others, like the famous missionary, Father 
Weninger, were convinced that the “language keeps the faith.” 
Ludwig himself was a generous soul, and Bavaria could count 
on no material return for the million dollars sent to the United 
States. But money contributions do not represent the full, or 
perhaps even the chief, assistance given by the Ludwig-V erein. 
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This includes the intangible but immense labors of the teach- 
ing Sisterhoods who owed their first foundations and their 
early prosperity to its financial support and direction. 


IV 


A mere summary of statistics, though it is far from telling 
the whole story, may help to clarify the picture. The tabu- 
lated lists of the Ludwig-Verein, for example, show a steady 
increase in the total disbursements of the Society and a parallel 
decrease in the amounts allotted to America. The best set of 
figures covers the years 1844-1916, and gives $892,898.23 as 
the American share. Up to 1862, our percentage of the total 
ranged from 37% per cent to 81 per cent. In 1875, it had 
dropped to 18 per cent. Five years later it was 12 per cent. 
During the last quarter of the century, while the Society’s 
annual donations were steadily mounting from about $56,000 
to about’$135,000, our share remained fairly constant in the 
neighborhood of $10,000. During the first three years of the 
World War, 1914-1916, the total disbursements remained 
constant (about $100,000), while our share sank from $2,000 
to $50. The striking feature in these last figures is not the 
small contribution but the fact that Germany was still, as late 
as 1916, aiding the Catholics of America. 

Turning to the French society, we find America receiving 
$7,000,000 out of a grand total of $100,000,000 in the hundred 
years between 1822 and 1921. It is interesting to note the 
slight setbacks in the more turbulent years of French history, 
1830, 1848, and 1870. With few exceptions the annual col- 
lections advanced at a uniform rate from 22,915 francs in 1822 
to 8,000,000 in 1918. But more interesting for us is the dis- 
tribution of these funds to the various dioceses in America 
Four dioceses, Charleston, Galveston, Indianapolis (includ- 
ing Vincennes), and Santa Fe received over $200,000; 23 
others (among which the Philippines and Hawaii are listed) 
received over $100,000, and 57 received less than $100,000. 
The older dioceses were quite significantly dropped from the 
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list in the 1860’s. Albany, Alton, Baltimore, Boston, Brook- 
lyn, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Columbus, Dubuque, Fort 
Wayne, Hartford, Indianapolis, Louisville, Newark, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, and Portland (Maine), were apparently 
able to stand on their own feet before 1870. St. Louis received 
its last subvention as late as 1872. 

But once again, and in conclusion, we must insist that the 
importance of the Catholic mission aid societies cannot be 
measured by the amount of money they gave. If we may use 
the term, the strategic placing of their limited funds is an 
extremely vital element in their charity. Every dollar was 
stretched, as it were, to its utmost efficiency. There was little 
or no waste and no marginal profits for middle men. Dona- 
tions frequently acted like a catalytic agent to release greater 
energies. And over and above the cash subventions there was 
the incalculable service rendered by transporting missionaries, 
men and women, to the fighting front. The effective work of 
a teaching sisterhood, for instance, bore no proportion to the 
relatively small sums required to set them up in a frontier com- 
munity. The Ludwig-Verein is credited with a substantial 
share in the apostolic labors of Abbot Wimmer. In the hands 
of a missionary giant like the Austrian Jesuit, Father Wen- 
inger, the generous alms of the Leopoldine Foundation (about 
$25,000 in thirty-five years, 1852-1887) were multiplied 
many times over in their effects. 

In the growth of a typical diocese like Cincinnati from the 
nursery stage to maturity we have ample evidence of the 
fostering care of the “charity of Europe.” Mutatis mutandis, 
the story is true of a hundred other dioceses. Since the birth 
of the Republic the Catholic Church in America has multi- 
plied its membership by nearly one thousand and its influence 
has penetrated to every corner of the land. In that tale of 
progress the mission aid societies have written an essential 
chapter. They arose at a time of renewed vitality in Europe; 
through their “pennies of the poor” they produced a remark- 
able vitality in America and particularly in the communities 
on the American frontier. 





Plato the Modern 
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centuries ago, he is distinctly modern in the problems 

he discusses and the solutions he proposes. Living in 
a republic which had risen to sublime heights of civilization 
and culture on the courage and religious devotion of the early 
generations of its citizens, he clearly discerned the germs of 
decay that were to effect the downfall of the most exquisite 
civilization known to history. Yet his works are singularly 
free from any prognosis of impending ruin; like so many of 
our modern critics and reformers, he decries the evils that 
are present, compares them regretfully with “the good old 
days of yore,” points out remedial ideals, and yet fails to 
point out the inevitable outcome of the prevalent abuses. Can 
it be that his native optimism blinded his eyes to the prospect 
of Athens losing its glory and power, surrounded though he 
was by the spectacle of defunct and crumbling governments? 
In like manner, with singular semi-blindness to the future, we 
bewail the present evils: we complain of the frustration of 
justice in our courts of law, and deplore the hegemony exer- 
cised by gangsters; we dolefully scan the mounting figures of 
the divorce statistics; we piously regret the lawlessness and 
irreligion that are being spawned in our godless education; 
we wrathfully denounce the concentration of wealth in the 
hands of a few plutocrats and the almost absolute control 
exercised by them over the fraction of possessions still remain- 
ing in the hands of the people. The evils we see and deplore, 
and yet with a blithe simplicity of soul we accept as literally 
true what the late President Taft once said in ironical warn- 
ing, that God exercises a special providence over children, 
imbeciles, and the United States. 


[LD cane the fact that Plato died nearly twenty-three 
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PLATO THE MODERN 


I 


Plato, of course, was not entirely blind to the corrosive 
influence of the abuses which he decried, and in Books VIII 
and IX of the “Republic” he pictures the progressive degen- 
eration of political societies, but he does not do it in a thorough 
and convincing manner. According to one school of com- 
mentators, represented by Nettleship, the principal concern of 
the “Republic” is with individual ethics and the State is used 
as a milieu in which the morals of the individual can mature 
and express themselves; according to the other school, the 
State is discussed for its own sake, but even in this interpreta- 
tion there is a noticeable disinclination to indicate directly and 
forcibly to the Athenians that they were on the way to disin- 
tegration. What a contrast between Plato’s impersonal specu- 
lations and the ringing denunciation of our Lord foretelling 
the doom of Jerusalem as narrated by St. Matthew in his 
twenty-fourth chapter! While Plato could describe in a meta- 
physical (and sometimes whimsical) manner the gradual 
process by which the perfect State might degenerate into the 
worst kind of tyranny, he could not bring himself to the point 
of telling his fellow citizens that their own very Athens was 
steering for the rocks, that not only would the form of govern- 
ment collapse from the cancerous growths within it, but that 
even the Athenian civilization and culture would crumble to 
dust at the onslaught of hostile forces. 

The evasion of this momentous aspect of current evils is 
characteristic enough of modern American thought. Our pub- 
licists, who formulate and dictate the thought of the whole 
demos, are thoroughly exercised over the question whether 
newspapers are to be allowed anything short of complete 
license of expression; our industrialists and capitalists are 
worried by the prospect that “rugged individualism” may be 
limited by an ever-widening governmental control. But what 
I wish to discuss in this paper is not so much the point of view 
with which both Plato and we view our problems; it is rather 
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the problems themselves. And it is remarkable how similar 
our own problems are to those which the founder of the 
Academy saw and wrestled with. 

Now, the identity of these problems is not at all an argu- 
ment for any prophetic vision of Plato: he neither foresaw nor 
was he interested in twentieth-century social and political 
conditions; but it is an argument for the persistence of certain 
human characteristics, mostly weaknesses. And it seems to 
demand of the disciples of Herbert Spencer the postulating of 
greater and greater periods of time. For if the past twenty- 
three hundred years have witnessed not even a very slight 
movement towards Spencer’s evolutionary goal of the ideal 
man’s perfect adaptation to the perfect society, what prospect 
have we that it will ever be realized? Of course, if the Spen- 
cerians postulate time-periods of the same order as geological 
eras, they are unanswerable. Nor do they need an answer, for 
in suca case their theory is a mere assertion without any known 
factual content. 

Viewing classical Greek civilization through the eyes of 
Plato, we see that same failure of the individual citizen to 
adapt himself to his social environment as we have in our own 
times. We see the concentration of wealth in the hands of a 
few; the popular ignorance and contempt of the higher things 
of life;’ the brash and self-assertive Philistinism of the self- 
appointed moulders of thought;° irreligion coupled with the 
basest materialistic utilitarianism and the ethics of custom;* 
the debasing influence of the stage and literature ;* and with it 
all the failure of education to correct the evils. Petty and 
large-scale dishonesty of public officials, who consider their 
offices not as public trusts but as means for self-enrichment, is 
a blight frustrating any attempt at amelioration. In a word, 
the individual plays the role of plunderer and destroyer ac- 


1Republic, Bk. VII. 

*Ibid., Bk. I, 336 B—354; Gorgias. 
3Ibid., Bk. I, 359 A, sqq. 

4Ibid., Bk. X. 
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cording to his opportunity, instead of fitting himself into the 
proper functioning of the whole organism. 


II 


Education, according to Plato, could be the panacea of the 
State’s woes. Given the proper education of the Guardians 
(in the “Republic’”) or of the whole populace (in the 
‘“Laws”’), all would be well. And yet he shows a rather re- 
markable inconsistency (or is it a development?) in this point.’ 
For virtue is the one thing that can heal the sick State, and 
Plato seems to be very doubtful whether or not virtue can be 
taught by education. In fact, in the “Meno” and the 
“Protagoras,” while he does not state that position as certain, 
he leaves the undeniable impression that he is inclined to give 
a negative answer to the question: Can virtue be taught? 

But whether Plato conceived that virtue could be taught 
directly and formally or not, he had great hopes for the 


simple educational devices of dancing and music (understood 
broadly in the Greek sense); and the following from the 
“Republic” might well serve as a charter for some of our 
extreme modern faddists who dream of renovating the world 
by exclusive secularism in education: 


Education and nurture—If our citizens, being well educated, grow into 
well-balanced men, they will easily see their way through all those things and 
others which we now pass over, such as marriage and the possession of wives 
and the begetting of children, namely that such things follow the general rule 
that friends possess all things in common, as the proverb has it.® 


5] do not agree with those who demand perfect consistency in the writings of an 
author as a standard for measuring his worth; nor do I believe it is fair to sum- 
marize his doctrine (as is sometimes done) by a syllogism the major and minor of 
which are excerpted from works written at different intervals of time. What such 
critics choose to call inconsistency may be just as well called growth. Human minds 
are finite, and what appears at one time perfectly true to a writer, may later appear 
just as evidently false in the light of further study. 

®Rep., Bk. IV, 423 E. The translation of the passages quoted was made by the 
writer himself, partly to avoid the trouble of obtaining publishers’ permission and 
partly to indulge in the pleasure that comes from doing one’s own work. Some of 
the standard translations published by Platonic scholars are masterpieces of lit- 


erature and accuracy. 
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Moreover the state, if it is once properly started, moves with accelerated 
motion like a wheel. For excellent nurture and education are not lost but 
implant good constitutions, and these good constitutions in turn increasing the 
effect of such good education, men are born better than their progenitors— 
better for other purposes as well as for generating, just as happens with other 
animals." 


This proper education will manifest itself and be borne out 
in all the details of life: 


Thus educated they will discover for themselves the little rules of etiquette 
which seem to be small, and which their predecessors have entirely neglected. 
I mean such things as these: the silence which befits the young in the presence 
of their elders, when to recline and when to stand up, and the proper regard 
for parents; the proper kind of haircut and clothes and shoes; in general the 
proper care of the body and all such things whatsoever. But it would be 
stupid, I think, to legislate about such matters; for it is nowhere done, and 
even if they were prescribed by written laws they would probably not endure. 
For it would seem, my dear Adeimantus, that a man’s future life will be in 
whatever direction his education starts him. 


Even if Plato did not adhere constantly to his belief that a 
good education would spontaneously work out all the details 
of life, and even if in the “Laws” he legislates more minutely 
for the citizens, still even in the latter work he pauses occa- 
sionally to remark that the proper kind of education will give 
men such correct views of life that they will generally do the 
right thing in all situations. 

Some of the “discoveries” of modern education, too, were 
not unknown to Plato, and some of these he attributed to the 
Egyptians. He knew the persistence of impressions acquired 
in childhood ;’ and even the supreme importance of restrain- 
ing the excessive emotions of infants: ‘For because of the 
force of habit, it is in infancy that the whole character is most 
effectually determined.” 

He advocated the use of the play-method of elementary in- 


"Ibid., Bk. IV, 424 A. 
SIbid., Bk. IV, 425 AC. 
*Ibid., Bk. Il, 378 BE. 

Laws, Bk. VII, 792 E. 
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struction, which during the past quarter of a century has taken 
such a strong hold on our educators and has found concrete 
expression in our toy-factories :” 


And first in regard to calculation, lessons have been devised for the veriest 
infants to be learned with play and fun—games of dividing up apples and 
crowns so that the same totals are set out in larger or smaller groups; games 
of lining up pugilists and wrestlers singly and in pairs, alternately or consecu- 
tively, as they come naturally. Or the players mix up bowls made of gold, 
bronze, silver, and other materials, while others sort them out in various ways, 
thus (as I have said) fitting the rules of elementary numbers into play. Such 
games help the learners in their later tasks of marshaling and leading and 
marching infantry, as well as for the managing of their households, not to 
omit the fact that men are thus rendered far more useful to themselves and 
more wide-awake. 


So throughout the seventh book of the “Laws” the reader 
will find a wealth of instances where the most up-to-date edu- 
cational views are espoused. Pre-natal care, both physical” 
and psychological, of the child, the properly moderated use of 
chastisement, the prevention of phobias in children, the proper 
motivation of obedience, compulsory primary and secondary 
education, the grading of the curriculum to suit the capacity 
of the child, the question of co-education, the suitable choice 
and proper supervision of athletics—all these subjects are 
treated in a way that leaves little to be desired if we restrict 
our attention to purely secular education. 


III 


The problem of eugenics was of great interest to Plato, and 
he seems to have treated it with both an ignorance and a 
knowledge not much greater than those of our present-day 
eugenists. He was a pagan, and so are they; he extolled the 
State and submerged the individual, and so do they. He 
envisaged the immediate prospect of better children from bet- 
ter parents, and so do they. Everybody is familiar with his 


\1Jbid., Bk. VII, 819 BC; ef. Rep., Bk. VII, 536 E. 
12.aws, Bk. VI, 775 BE. 
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scheme of community of wives and children; how suitable 
mates are to be chosen at the proper ages for breeding; how 
the inferior children are to be done away with; how the para- 
gons of excellence and courage are to be given more than 
ordinary opportunity for generating offspring; how the 
family is to disappear. But in the “Republic” these measures 
are for the Guardians alone; the farmers and shopkeepers and 
artisans are to be allowed to breed in the old way. It is inter- 
esting to note that Plato was fully aware of the stock-farm 
implication of State-controlled eugenics, but, unlike our mod- 
erns, he did not try to conceal it:” 

The proper officials, taking the offspring of the fit parents to the pen or 
fold, will put them into the care of nurses who dwell apart in a separate 
section of the city; but the offspring of inferior parents (and even of the fit 
parents, if any of the offspring happens to be deformed) they will conceal in 
some hidden and obscure place, as is only proper. These caretakers, then, will 
lead the mothers to the fold when they are full of milk, using every pre- 
caution, however, to see that no mother recognizes her own child. They shall 
engage other wet-nurses if the mothers run dry, and they shall keep an eye to 
these too, so that the infants may suckle only a reasonable time. 


Such drastic provisions were for the Guardian class of the 
perfect republic. In the “Laws” Plato makes provision for 
the whole populace, and the regulations are naturally a bit 
less stringent. Moreover, they are to be administered by pub- 
lic opinion and pressure and persuasion, legislation being used 
only as a last resort. 

In the “Laws” there are some very sane and salutary pro- 
visions regarding marriage (for example, forbidding a newly- 
married couple to live with parents or parents-in-law) which 
look to both the individual and the social consequences, though 
one feels that the emphasis throughout is rather on the latter. 
All the laws, whether they concern marriage or other matters, 
are to be accompanied by an exhortatory preface to enlighten 


13Rep., Bk. V. 
\4Jbid., Bk. V, 460 B. 
15Tbid., Bk. V, 460 CD. 
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the mind and move the will of the subjects. Hence, for ex- 
ample :” 


So let us say to the scion of noble ancestors: My son, the proper thing to 
do is to enter a marriage that would appeal to men of sound judgment, who 
would advise you not to shun entirely marriage into a poor family nor to 
pursue connection with a very rich one, but—other things being equal—to 
prefer always to share your fortune with a family of moderate possessions. In 
this way both the State and the united families will benefit ; for what is evenly 
balanced and symmetrical is far superior to extremes when there is question 
of real excellence. 


There follows some advice about choosing a mate of disposi- 
tion supplementary to and different from one’s own. Then:” 


Concerning marriage in general, let there be this one dictum: each man 
must seek to enter such a marriage as will be most useful to the State, and not 
the one that may please himself most. Somehow or other, one is naturally 
attracted to what is most like himself, with the result that the whole State 
gets out of balance both in wealth and in morality; and generally because of 
this, the consequences we desire to avoid happen to most States. 


A eugenic policy, then, is advocated, more stringent in the 
“Republic” and more universal in the “Laws.” But this is 
not all: lest quantity of offspring be overlooked in the quest 
for quality, the present Fascist code is anticipated by provid- 
ing a fine (or tax) for bachelors. The population has been 
divided, for all purposes, into four classes according to wealth. 
And of these the bachelors in the first class are to be taxed 100 
drachmas annually, and those of the fourth class 30 drachmas 
annually.” (Two drachmas were the average pay of an 
ordinary workman.) Illegal bachelorhood begins at the age 
of thirty-five.” 


IV 


Feminism was an institution advocated by Plato, but he 
founded its claim—unlike our modern feminists—on the duties 





16Laws, Bk. VI, 773 A. 
1Tbid., Bk. VI, 773 B. 
18Tbid., Bk. VI, 774. 

19Tbid., Bk. VI, 785. 
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rather than on the rights of women. In fact, his argument 
resembled in some way that of our recalcitrant anti-feminists, 
who now maintain that if women have the right to be elected 
to Congress and hence wield the power of declaring war, they 
ought to share the duty of fighting the war. For this purpose, 
says Plato, they need military training no less than men, 
though of a slightly modified kind because of their inferior 
strength. Nevertheless, they must be able and willing actu- 
ally to fight, because :” 


If an attacking army of foreigners or Greeks coming with a great and 
powerful force, should make it necessary to fight a battle around the very city 
itself, then it would certainly be a disgrace to the State if its women were so 
shamefully brought up as not even to be willing to do as mother-birds do, 
which for the sake of their young engage in battle with the most powerful 
beasts whatsoever, running all risks and courting death itself; but the women 
would make straight for the temples and crowd into all the shrines and 
sanctuaries and submerge the human race in the shame of being the most 
co yardly of creatures. 


Our most vociferous feminists would find in Plato their 
stanchest defender: the “Republic” and the “Laws” are, 
throughout, the Magna Carta of the movement which is based 
on the equality of the sexes. To Plato there appears no dif- 
ference in endowments or in need of modesty or in ability to 
work :” 

Are dogs divided into males and females, or do they both take equal share 
in the chase and in keeping watch and in other dog duties? Or do we 
entrust to the males the whole and exclusive care of the flocks, leaving the 
females at home, persuaded that they labor sufficiently when they bear and 
suckle their puppies? Not at all; but they take equal burdens, the only 
difference between them being that the males are stronger and the females 


weaker. 


This settles the question for Plato; the question of emo- 
tional characteristics or of different intellectual approach to 
problems does not concern him. And I believe the modern 


2“Ibid., Bk. VII, 814 AB. 
21Republic, Bk. V, 451 DE. 
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feminist contention is valid or invalid just in proportion to the 
validity or invalidity of Plato’s analogy. He did not have the 
satisfaction of seeing his scheme put to the test of experiment; 
what he did see was the supremacy of the wife in the house- 
hold where she directed the children and slaves and (unofh- 
cially) the head of the house, and he sought (especially in the 
“Laws”’) to offset this hegemony by a taste of the brutal real- 
ities of life. It is true that in the “Republic” he opens up for 
women a theoretical possibility of attaining the highest posi- 
tion of philosopher-king; but I always harbor the suspicion 
that he expected they would be eliminated somewhere in the 
course of the numerous tests to which the Guardians were to 
be subjected. So that ultimately the supreme rulers would be 
he-men like Socrates and Plato. 


V 


The problems of legislation and the administration of jus- 


tice clamored for solution in Plato’s Athens as much as they 
do in our own twentieth-century America or, for that matter, 
in any highly complex civilization. This may be for us a 
source of consolation, to know that we are not unique in our 
troubles; and yet the consolation receives a chill when we re- 
flect that Athens, with all its liberty, equality, fraternity, went 
the way of all States—to destruction. 

Despite his naive trust in the efficacy of State-ordered edu- 
cation, Plato did not entirely lose his grasp of reality in formu- 
lating his ideal State. For, while admitting that it was in a 
sense deplorable to have to legislate for the citizens, where 
“the mere supposition that any citizen will grow up to share 
in the worst forms of depravity practised in other States” is 
repellent, still :” 

We are but mortal men legislating for the seed of men, and therefore it is 
permitted to us to dread lest any of our citizens should prove stony-hearted 
and attain to such hardness of temper as to be beyond melting. 


22Laws, Bk. IX, 853 D. 
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It is just about unthinkable that citizens—the upper class 
of Americans?—would do such things, but the slaves of citi- 
zens—the lower class of Americans?—and foreigners and their 
slaves—they are the potential criminals, and it is for them 
especially that detailed criminal law is necessary. 

When a person has committed an offence against the State, 
he shall have the benefit of trial by jury—not precisely, how- 
ever, as a benefit or guarantee to the defendant, but :* 


It is necessary that participation in the trial be allowed to the populace. 
For when injustice is done to the State, everybody suffers injustice; and they 
would rightly take it amiss not to be granted a part in the trial. 


Perjury, it seems, and hyper-emotionalism and sentimental- 
ity, and unscrupulous attorneys were the plagues that infested 
the courts of justice in Plato’s time. How much at-home he 
would feel were he living with us! But, not content with 
sterile lamentation over the situation, he had remedies to offer: 
to prevent perjury he would abolish all oaths in court, the 
presiding officer of the court would eliminate emotional 
antics, and lawyers would be severely punished. 

Religion has come to a sorry pass, says Plato“ ‘There are 
people who disbelieve in the very existence of the gods, others 
who hold that the gods are not concerned with men, while still 
others suppose that in return for flattery and small gifts the 
gods can be bribed to lend them aid in committig large rob- 
beries and escaping with small penalties or entirely free: 


Since, therefore, men’s opinions about the gods have changed, the laws too 
ought to be changed. Intelligently enacted laws ought to debar both litigants 
from taking oaths, prescribing that the complainant present his charge in writ- 
ing and without oath, and likewise that the defendant give his unsworn denial 
in writing to the magistrates. For it is certainly a terrible thing to know full 
well that, in view of the many lawsuits that take place, nearly half of the 
citizens are perjurers, and that in spite of this they mingle on easy terms with 
one another at the public meals and in other gatherings both public and 


private.” 
And in general, during a trial the presiding officers of the court should not 


23Ibid., Bk. VI, 768 A. 
24Rep., Bk. II, 364 CE. 
Laws, Bk. XII, 948 DE. 
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permit anyone to speak under oath for the sake of gaining credence nor to 
invoke curses upon himself and his family, nor to use unbecoming supplications 
nor womanish wailing; but let him always confine himself to stating and 
hearing what is just in suitable language. Otherwise the presiding officers 
shall restrain his wandering from the argument and call him back to a dis- 
cussion of the matter in hand.” 


There is an interesting mixture of tolerance and severity 
prescribed for the false witness: nothing is said about the first 
conviction ; on being twice convicted, no law shall compel him 
to be a witness again; the third conviction disbars him from 
acting as witness; if after the third conviction he, nevertheless, 
appears to testify (truly or falsely), he shall be put to death.” 

With a holy zeal for the sanctity of justice (which he lauds 
in glowing terms), Plato deals some telling blows to the con- 
scienceless principal and the mal-practising attorney that 
might be suggested to the consideration of those who advocate 
a reform of our court procedure. But perhaps we are not yet 
ready to adopt the drastic measures that he incorporates into 
his laws, since it is impossible to stigmatize this or that in- 
stance as the equivalent of treason, though it is quite clear that 
our legal practice as a whole is a potent factor contributing to 
the downfall of the government. This legal practice is much 
the same as what went by the name of Rhetoric in Greece, and 
Plato’s contempt of it is well known to anybody who has read 
his “Dialogues.” It was a combination of dialectics and 
oratory, and he hesitates whether to call it an art or merely an 
artless trick acquired by practice; but whatever name it goes 
by, it serves to defeat justice and bring court procedure into 
disrepute :* 

If anyone appears to be trying to reverse the force of just pleas in the minds 
of the trial-judges, or to be multiplying unjust suits unduly, or to be acting as 
attorney for others who do so, let anybody who wishes indict him for perverse 
procedure or for assisting in it. Then let him be tried in the court of select 


judges; and if he be convicted let the court decide whether his act proceeded 
from love of gain or from ambition. If the latter, let the court decide for 





26Ibid., Bk. XII, 949 B. 
27Ibid., Bk. XII, 937 C. 
8Ibid., Bk. XII, 938 BC. 
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how long a time he should be disbarred from bringing action against another 
or from acting as attorney. If he acted from love of gain, and the culprit is a 
foreigner, let him be sent out of the country and be forbidden to return on 
pain of death; if he is a citizen let him be put to death for his unlimited 
avarice. And if he be twice found guilty of such an offence through ambition, 
let him be put to death. 


While it would probably be difficult—even impossible—to 
apply such a law among us, if and when applied it would 
undoubtedly solve our problem of shyster attorneys; but until 
that fortunate day arrives we shall have to content ourselves 
with exerting public pressure to induce our lawyer-legislators 
to enact measures that will curtail their own private trade. 

Plato was spared our experience with highly-organized and 
rapacious industry, but he was not unacquainted with profit- 
eering in commerce, and the retail shopkeepers were a blot on 
the fair land of Hellas. He pictures” a man setting up his 
house in an out-of-the-way place. Comes a traveler in dis- 
‘tress, buffeted by fierce storms or fatigued by the torrid heat, 
and finds peace and welcome in this haven. But when the 
time approaches to settle accounts and leave, is he treated as a 
comrade and presented with friendly gifts? Not at all; he is 
practically held for ransom as if he were a captive foeman at 
the mercy of our gouging shopkeeper. What a familiar ring 
that has to the tourist of a few years ago! It is true, in these 
days of good roads, of fast cars, and of keen unorganized com- 
petition of innkeepers, the prospective victim can drive off 
fifty miles or so and perhaps secure better prices before put- 
ting up for the night. But if circumstances have eliminated 
some of the abuses they are still widespread enough, as the 
greed for profits is still the same :” 

My dear Clinias, small is the race of men—few by nature and cultivated 
by an extraordinary training—who, when they need or desire something, can 
stand out for moderate profit; or who, when they can make large sums of 
money, are sober enough to prefer what is moderate. But the mass of man- 


kind is just the opposite of this; for when they demand they demand without 
limit, and when they have it in their power to make a moderate profit, their 


29Tbid., Bk. XI, 919 A. 
80[bid., Bk. XI, 918 D. 
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desire of profit is insatiable. Hence it is that all the élasses engaged in retail 
trade, commerce, and innkeeping are despised and subjected to the lowest 


contempt. 


Our legislator for the colony of Magnesians is hopeless of 
perfecting the situation, as retail trade seems to have some- 
thing almost intrinsically bad in its make-up. ‘True, he 
descries a ray of hope in the hypothesis that the best citizens 
take over the trade and show how it ought to be conducted, but 
that is rejected with a shudder, as it would ruin these very 
elect. So there is no course left but to restrict this nefarious 
undertaking to foreigners: less harm redounds to the State by 
their corruption than by the corruption of citizens. The latter 
are to be prohibited by severe laws from engaging in it, the 
first offence bringing a year’s imprisonment, the second offence 
two years, and so on—each succeeding offence doubling the 
penalty. But the foreigners are not to be allowed a free hand 
in gouging the public, as the law is to provide for a system of 
controlled profits :” 

Let the law-wardens consult with experts in each kind of retail trade; and 
let them determine what scale of price and expense will allow a reasonable 
profit for the shopkeeper. The results of their consultation are to be set down 
in writing. Then let the wardens execute their findings, each in his own 
sphere of activity—market commissioners, city commissioners, and rural com- 
missioners. And thus the retail trade may perhaps become a public benefit, 
and do the least possible harm to those engaged in it. 


How strange and outmoded this would have sounded to our 
ears in the good old days of rugged individualism when “com- 
petition was the life of trade!” But now it is assuming in our 
minds a certain possibility, if not respectability. 

With a sort of dismal complacency we like to appropriate 
the art of food adulteration for our own era. But the ancients 
were skilled in this, too, and Plato describes it and provides 
remedies.” Apparently the Grecian merchants were quite 
facile in calling upon the gods to witness the purity of their 
commodities and the justice of their prices, for he lumps into 


31[bid., Bk. XI, 920 C. 
32Ibid., Bk. XI, 916 D—918 A. 
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one crime, adulteration, price-changing, perjury, etc. In the 
way of remedy he would forbid all oaths in selling; if the mer- 
chant cannot obtain the price he asks, he is not to change the 
price of the article till the next day; and the vending of 
adulterated goods is to meet with summary punishment. The 
article is to be taken from the merchant by anyone who detects 
the fraud, and offered to the gods of the marketplace, while 
the merchant is to receive one stripe with the lash for every 
drachma (about 15 cents) in the price asked. 

This urge to substitute inferior goods is an interesting and 
universal human phenomenon. It crops up in all civilizations, 
adapting itself to the needs and the mechanical skill and in- 
genuity of the environment; and just about the time Plato was 
writing ideal laws against it, the Prophet Malachy was in- 
veighing against the Jews for offering polluted bread and 
blind and lame and sick animals as sacrifices to God. Our 
“Pure Food and Drugs Act” of 1906 was well aimed at the 
evil in our own times, but now after thirty years the art has 
taken several strides in advance of the law and there is need of 
revision to meet the manufacturer’s skill. 


VI 


Thus, throughout the “Laws” Plato proposes remedies for 
the political, social, and economic ills of his own time and 
country. It has been suggested by some commentators that 
when he wrote this work he was a crotchety old gentleman 
disappointed in the hope of realizing the ideals set forth in the 
“Republic,” but whether this is true or not, he presents us 
with a picture of the Athens he knew. And its problems were 
what ours are now: imports, interest, immigration, inherit- 
ance, agriculture, nudism, national defense, extravagance, 
indebtedness, and others without number. True it is, that his 
laws are at times drastic, but he was not burdened with the 
task of administering them, and out-of-office reformers are 
always more vigorous in their proposals than those in office; 
besides, it must be remembered that, as a rule, ancient laws 
were less considerate of offenders than the laws of today. 
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The following books have been chosen for review because they are judged 
to be contributions which are likely to have an influence or which manifest a 
distinctive trend in a definite field of knowledge. 


AMERICAN HISTORY 


Mission SAN Luis Osispo. By Zephyrin Engelhardt, O.F.M. Santa 
Barbara: Mission Santa Barbara Press, 1933. Pp. 218. $2.00. 


Historic Spots tn CALIFORNIA (Valley and Sierra Counties). By H. E. 
and E. G. Rensch and Mildred Brooke Hoover. Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1933. Pp. 597. $3.75. 


CALIFORNIA BEGINNINGS. By Lola B. Hoffman. San Francisco: Wagner 
Press, 1933. Pp. 235. $1.50. 


THE OpyssEy oF CaBEzA De Vaca. By Morris Bishop. New York: 
Century Company, 1933. Pp. 306. $3.00. 


The historical alertness and productivity of a people are true indices of 
their culture. If they preserve their traditions, if they take a family pride 
in the achievements of their forebears, if they delight in the tales of romance 
and sorrow in the lives of the men and women who made their commonwealth, 
such folk have their roots deep in the native soil and they bear a definite 
stamp and character in their way of living. This spirit has long been alive 
in California, and among her latest contributions the present trio of books 
about California deserves to be noticed. 

The recent passing of Father Zephyrin Engelhardt lends special timeliness 
to an account of his last book. Like all good campaigners he died in the 
saddle. He was working at a new volume until three days before he expired. 

This dean of California historians was anything but a retiring, colorless 
compiler of records. Ever a crusader, he labored to spread a broad knowledge 
of the place of the Missions in the building of the Far West, all the while 
pitting his forces against ignorance and the occasional hostility that would 
smother the glory of the Missions and their indefatigable Padres. His most 
telling attacks fell upon the writings of Hubert Howe Bancroft—a peculiar 
quirk of circumstances, for Bancroft might well be called the agent for the 
cause that the veteran Franciscan served so well. Father Engelhardt opposed 
Bancroft and his works chiefly because the latter was unsympathetic towards 
the Missions. Not that that famous gatherer of historical lore shunned the 
all-important missionary contribution to the story, for truly a quite complete 
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account of the twenty-one original foundations could be gleaned from the 
scholarly pages of the “History of California.” But Bancroft, like Fiske and 
others of his. contemporaries, was a convinced rationalist, incapable of 
enthusiasm over the religious origins of his State. In fact he scorned the 
very raison d’étre of the Missions, and he ridiculed the services no less than 
the motives and doctrine of these Catholic builders of civilization. ‘That he 
wrote with completeness cannot be questioned. Moreover, he tried sincerely 
to see the cultural and social accomplishment of the Padres. If on occasion 
his spleen got the better of his moderation, still it is true that no one can pass 
him by, and his volumes remain a monumental source of fact and guidance 
for all future writers in that field. 

Engelhardt is, indeed, a landmark in the Mission period. His great book, 
the “Missions and Missionaries of California,’ is today in every first-class 
library in America. The publication of this four-volume history marked the 
emergence of the Padre into the front rank of current scholarship. The 
genesis of his enthusiasm and purpose would take one into the Indian Missions 
of Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan, and thence on to labors in northern 
California, until in 1900 he was permitted by his Order to devote himself 
entirely to the quiet life of study and writing. Building on the store of 
records in old Santa Barbara, he collected a large archive from widely scat- 
tered points, and when he wrote he always had before him the precious 
originals from which his authority derives. This archive, his general history, 
and the separate Mission studies and numberless smaller sketches, are an 
enduring legacy for his successors and imitators. 

The present volume is one of sixteen special monographs dealing with the 
local institutional factors in individual Missions. It is done with all the 
apparatus of scholarship, amply supplied with translated documents and sets 
of tables worked out in biographical, economic and social divisions. Yet the 
larger aspects are not obscured. Through the brief chapters one may trace 
the outlines of colonial development, the opening of the country, the epoch of 
Mission and presidio, the undermining of the Mission system and the ensuing 
secularization. In the passing of the Mission and the eclipse of the primitive 
culture, the way is opened to the Anglo-Saxon from the East, and the province 
is transferred from Mexican to United States control. The bishop now 
replaces the presidente; the Padres make way for the parish priest; the land 
titles are fairly readjusted, and modern California is born. 

The foregoing narrative is a proper approach to “Historic Spots in Cali- 
fornia,” a splendid volume dealing in the county history of a large part of 
the State. An introductory chapter by Dr. Clelland sets off with fine vision 
and moderation the general trend of California history. Then in alphabetical 
order the beginnings of each county are narrated, the men who made the 
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towns and mines and haciendas, the romance and rough life of early times, 
the lines of travel and commerce, frontier warfare and Indian fighting. An 
absence of footnotes may trouble the captious reader, but adequate and sug- 
gestive lists of books follow each short treatment. 

“California Beginnings” is a juvenile, done with such skill and fascination 
that many a student will find illuminating material within its youthful 
makeup. The Mission, the presidio, the hacienda, the pueblo, are recon- 
structed from contemporary accounts, and the local color thus produced will 
not only captivate the young but furnish a full background to the mature 
reader of California. 

The research historian will be grateful to Mr. Bishop for his thorough 
study of Cabeza de Vaca. This unique figure in Hispanic-American history 
left as his testament a long account of his journeys and vicissitudes, which 
was given years ago to English readers by Buckingham Smith and Fanny 
Bandelier. But it remained for the present author to dress the full story 
in the habiliments of biography. 

The attractive subject grows out of the wanderings of the hapless Narvaez 
expedition that met shipwreck on the West Florida coast in conquistadorial 
times. Alvar Nunez Cabeza de Vaca, royal treasurer of the outfit, joined 
with the other survivors in building a few crude rafts to get back to civiliza- 
tion, but the wild ocean tossed them up on the Texas coast. It was in 1528, 
and Bishop places their landing at a point just southwest of Galveston 
Island. Soon disease, exposure and savage hostility decimated their numbers, 
till but four remained, three Spaniards and a Moor. For the ensuing eight 
years these benighted wayfarers traveled in search of other white men, mean- 
while enduring a harrowing career as slaves, medicine men, finally as pre- 
sumed ambassadors of Heaven. ‘They worked their way from tribe to tribe 
by a marvelous show of healing powers and a skilful manipulating of native 
awe and imagination. Their route took them up the Rio Grande to the 
region of the modern El Paso. ‘Then they struck a general westerly direction 
to the Pacific slope and the Gulf of California, where after much meandering 
they came at last to the Spanish settlement of Sinaloa in March of 1536. 

Not even this hazardous adventure could stop the Odyssey of Cabeza de 
Vaca. In high indignation at the treatment accorded the conquered races he 
returned to Spain, intent on coming back to America as a truly Christian 
governor of some new province that he might settle and organize. Paraguay 
offered the field, and from 1541 to 1545 he got his chance there, only to be 
sent home in irons by a rebellious people. This time he had had his fill of 
thrills, of trackless forests and restless subordinates. His trial dragged on 
unsatisfactorily, until in 1556 he died in disgrace and penury. 

The book is an example of laborious and detailed scholarship. Minor 
corrections might be made here and there; for example, in Sinaloa, Cabeza 
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de Vaca met the remainder of the Guzman entrada, but Estebanico did not 
reach the Zuni country in the Fray Marcos attempt of 1539, nor is it true 
that “for a century the clergy of Peru would not give the Holy Sacrament to 
natives.’ But in the large it can be said that the best contemporary 
knowledge has found its way into the geography, ethnology and linguistics 
of this work. And that is much, for the task was immense as may be seen 
by tracing on the map the travels of this modern Ulysses. 

In point of presentation, however, there is much room for improvement. 
Many will regret that the author, who unquestionably possesses a facile and 
lively pen, did not produce a better work. Perhaps he put too great check 
upon his enthusiasm. He attempts to frame the story in “the rise of the 
hero from pride to humility,’ though in the telling a noble character is 
simply shattered. Overemphasis is laid on the unsavory facts of Spanish 
warfare, on the cruelty that appeared in the last bitter stages of the Recon- 
quest, on the sordid vices of a few unworthy rulers. In affecting the modern 
style, several chapters are blotted with disdain for decency, even for the 
normal ideals and culture of the Spaniard. The respect for the convictions 
of other men, the sympathy and kindliness that make so much for calm 
judgment in the historian, seem to have been woefully forgotten. As a guide 
to students along the trails of Cabeza de Vaca the book has broad utility. 
As a biography it needs careful pruning and considerable revision. 


W. EvuceEne Suiets, S.J., Px.D. 


GONZALO DE Tapia. By W. Eugene Shiels, $.J., Ph.D. New York: The 
United States Catholic Historical Society, 1934. Monograph Series XIV. 
Pp. 195. $4.00. 


A great boon has come to the Church in America with the rise of a school 
of historians in the western part of the United States and with the spread 
eastward of its thought. Led by Professor Herbert E. Bolton of the Uni- 
versity of California, the new group aims at an interpretation of American 
history from the European viewpoint. The development of the Thirteen 
Colonies into the United States and the breaking up of the remainder of 
North and South America into national or State entities are viewed both as 
an interrelated series of events and as related to European and Asiatic 
affairs. There is a certain catholicity about the newer approach to our 
history. Still, there is an important difference in the attitude of the men 
of the West and that of their European confreres. Spain’s position and 
work throughout colonial times does not suffer from national antagonisms, 
and the efforts of the Catholic Church are framed in their proper setting 
with respect to the cultural and economic advances. 
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In the presence of this later thought, the work of the early churchmen is 
assuming an increasingly important aspect, for at the basis of many enduring 
activities was the labor of the secular and Religious clergy. The valuable 
writings of these early Fathers in the Spanish Americas remain as outstand- 
ing sources which are being probed by those interested in the broader inter- 
pretation of American development. Missionary movements as great keys to 
colonial progress, are being carefully scrutinized. Missionaries who labored 
and wrote, appear now to have been not only agents for the advance of 
civilization but founders of nations. Through them the social, political, 
intellectual and religious effects of the impact of foreign races and ideals 
upon the indigenes must be estimated. The philosophy, particularly, which 
lay behind their purposeful and, at times, dangerous advance, is receiving 
the close attention of historians. Why did they go among the natives? To 
what state did Spain, France and England intend to raise or to reduce the 
masses of Indians? To what purpose did the Padres labor? 

By producing his “Gonzalo de Tapia,” Father W. Eugene Shiels has 
joined the ranks of the later historians and has exemplified their viewpoint. 
The story of the founder of the first permanent Jesuit Mission in North 
America is broader than its title indicates. In setting forth the motives of 
the Society of Jesus for missionary endeavors it answers for the Jesuit 
philosophy underlying Jesuit advances in America. It puts the work of the 
Society in its perspective with regard to the Christianizing plans of the 
Catholic Church, with regard to the work of other Orders and with regard 
to the Spanish advance up the West Coast. It is concerned with the begin- 
nings of Jesuit Missions, and, hence, is among the necessary monographs for 
those interested in the opening up of the continent from the southwest. It is 
a fine contribution to missiology. Besides being interesting for academic 
reasons, the narrative of the life of the heroic Jesuit martyr will undoubtedly 
prove a forerunner of other scholarly biographies concerning unsung heroes 
of colonial days in New Spain, for it points the way to a great program of 
research among materials which have not yet been exploited by English 
writers. Many Franciscan, Dominican and Augustinian friars, to say nothing 
of Religious of other Congregations, await attention from scholars. English- 
speaking peoples know comparatively little about educators, missionaries, 
prelates and humble lay-brothers who wrought and died, as did ‘Tapia, 
generations before our Declaration of Independence. 

After a noteworthy historiographical approach to his subject, Father Shiels 
devotes well over twenty pages to introductory matter. The European 
setting is laid with an account of the Society of Jesus and its ideals. Then 
the first Jesuits are brought to Mexico City in 1572. Precisely how much 
of this matter and some of the digressions are necessary for the complete 
background for what follows, becomes a matter of taste. Undoubtedly, some 
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will object that the author has withheld Gonzalo, “the boy of Ledén,” too 
long from the sight of the reader. However, the pages, although based upon 
secondary authorities, are entertaining by reason of the freshness of their 
philosophical outlook. Moreover, they are at times eloquent. Once Tapia 
has been introduced, the history of the man, the Religious, his love for the 
benighted race, his fearless entry into Sinaloa and the founding of a notable 
Mission center sweep the reader on to the chapter on the barbarous 
martyrdom. 

There are unfortunately a number of editorial mistakes which detract 
from the general scholarship of the book. A second edition, of which the 
monograph is worthy, should correct these. ‘The proofreader should adopt 
a consistent system for Spanish accenting and for italization of foreign words. 
A better format would enhance the readability, particularly a larger type and 
a more definite method of footnote citation. Certainly some of the biblio- 
graphical references should be omitted, since they have far less authority 
than the statements of the author; others have little pertinence to the main 
theme. 

In several pages there are questionable statements, in making which the 
author should have protected himself. He could have sought the usual refuge 
of scholars behind a “presumably,” “apparently,” or, ‘‘as far as we know.” 
For instance (p. 10), the motive of Philip II in asking for Jesuits to work 
in New Spain is given as a fact, whereas many historians hold that no one 
knows what Philip II really had in mind. His well known cédulas, (or 
“orders’’), it is contended, were written for public consumption, while private 
instructions which accompanied them, might dictate a course opposite to that 
indicated by the cédulas. Again, in Chapter III, it seems there is some pre- 
sumption in the matter of the famous Tapia family from which Gonzalo 
was sprung. This should be indicated, and the relation of distant branches 
of the family to the main story clearly pointed out. 

In speaking of the Aztec civilization (p. 56), we find: “The [Aztec] 
calendar, too, that index of astronomical and philosophical thought, was well 
worked out.” Because there is considerable doubt about the purpose of the 
calendar stone as well as about the quality and quantity of the thought and 
of the culture of the Aztecs, this statement could have been toned down. 

On page 74, two paragraphs are devoted to the building up of what 
appears to be a conflict between the General of the Jesuits, Father Aquaviva, 
and the members of the Mexican Province over the advisability of embarking 
on a missionary program. Still, when the paragraphs are carefully read with 
the footnote, the head and members are in agreement. Father Aquaviva 
should not be termed “impatient for his troops to advance,” if we reflect upon 
the great works which were actually being undertaken by the Fathers in 
Mexico. In fact, there is a whole story of their activities in Michoacan 
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before 1590. It seems that the members of the Company did not jump imme- 
diately to Sinaloa for a base of activity, but evangelized Michoacan as an 
intermediate step toward the north. ‘Tapia, as Father Shiels says, worked 
in this latter field as an apprenticeship for his later career. We wish this 
phase had been emphasized, along with the work there of Tapia and Father 
Ramirez who wrote an early biography of the martyr. 

These and a few other incidental inaccuracies must not distort our view 
of the value of the contribution which Father Shiels has made to history. 
The vigorous and entertaining style, born of a confidence in his materials and 
background, is maintained with scholarly consistency. The judicious selection 
of documentary excerpts for translation and the happy choice of chapter 
headings add color to the picture of a great man at the beginning of a great 
episode in the mission history of the Church. His sympathy for his subject 
does not lead the author to effect a highly dramatic conclusion; the unstated 
dramatic elements are all present to the mind of the reader, but Father 
Tapia is revealed going to his martyrdom only in the priestly way. 


J. V. Jacossen, S.J., Pu.D. 


THE Pre-REVOLUTIONARY IRISH IN MassAacHusetts, 1620-1775. By 
George F. Donovan, Ph.D. Menasha, Wisc.: George Banta Company, 
1931. Pp. 158. $2.50. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF BELGIUM TO THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN AMERICA, 
1523-1857. By Rev. Joseph A. Griffin, Ph.D. Washington, D.C.: Catho- 
lic University, 1932. Pp. 235. 


IGNATIUS CARDINAL Persico, O.M.Cap. By Donald Shearer, O.M.Cap., 
A.M., S.T.B. 


PIONEER MIssIONARIES IN THE UNITED States. By Norbert H. Miller, 
O.M.Cap., M.A. Franciscan Studies, March 1932. Worcester, Mass. : 
The Heffernan Press. ’ 


PIONEER GERMAN CATHOLICS IN THE UNITED States. By Rev. Lambert 
Schroot, O.S.B., S.T.B., M.A. New York: U. S. Catholic Historical 
Society, 1933. Pp. 229. $5.00. 


THE LEOPOLDINE FOUNDATION AND THE CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By Rev. Theodore Roemer, O.M.Cap. New York: United States Catho- 
lic Historical Society, 1933. Monograph Series XIII. Pp. 211. 


In the past two decades the Graduate Schools of the Catholic Universities 
in the United States have published numerous dissertations dealing with 
many phases of the history of the Church in America. By far the greater 
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portion of these studies have gone unnoticed because there is no way of 
reaching them. But these valuable studies are becoming more numerous 
daily, and they are really a mine of information concerning the Catholic 
Church in America. Those who are interested in this phase of American 
history would do well to check over the lists of theses edited by the Catholic 
University and St. Louis University. The fields studied will be found well 
worth the effort. 

However, it has struck many of late, that the work of our Catholic 
Graduate Schools seems to be preparing the ground for a new Shea. So 
much concentrated effort on the history of the Catholic Church in America 
has resulted in the amassing of useful and interesting historical information 
which should be brought together into one work. Shea’s work in this field 
has been invaluable. But he is now inadequate because we have been able 
to add to his books so much that he, unaided, was unable to find and use. 
Of course, no history of the Church in America would be of any value 
unless Shea were used as a source book. 

But the field has expanded. Hundreds of parishes have celebrated the 
jubilee of their foundation; many colleges and universities have passed the 
century mark; several institutions have long years of labor to record. All 
of these have published, in one form or another, the chronicle of the years 
of toil for the cause of Christ in our own country. Many dioceses have pub- 
lished histories in which have been gathered the deeds and events of that 
section of the nation. Could all these sources be tapped by one with the 
proper breadth of vision, what a valuable work would the American Catholic 
historian have at hand. 

Most of the books of this review are studies of some phase of national 
influence on the Church in the United States. Mr. Donovan has collected 
into one place what really is almost an arithmetical accounting for every son 
of Erin who set foot in Massachusetts between 1620 and 1775. His thesis 
does not attempt to inspire, but to record facts. Father Griffin tells us noth- 
ing really new, but he tells what we know in a new way. One is surprised 
that little Belgium should have given so many of her sons to further the 
Church among us. Here, again, is an example of what can be done by a 
student of the field to help foster an interest in things Catholic in America. 
Cardinal Persico we all know as an early Bishop of Savannah, but not many 
are at all acquainted with his work in India and in Europe. Again, we all 
realize the debt the Church in America owes to the German Catholics, but 
were we pushed to prove the point, without Father Schroot’s careful study 
we would be rather at a loss. Again, the Leopoldine Foundation is a feature 
of the history of the Middle West that has been too long neglected. Austria’s 
finances so greatly aided the Catholics in the Ohio Valley that one is sur- 
prised to recall how few know even the name of the Foundation. The work 
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of the Capuchins is much greater in extent, too, than most of us realize. 
Their missionary activities will be better known because of the article on 
them by Norbert H. Miller, O.M.Cap., in the March 1932 issue of the 
“Franciscan Studies.” 

The six works here reviewed are all useful contributions to American 
Catholic historical studies. But it is to be feared that they will be left to 
the none too gentle care of the proverbial dust unless someone feels the 
inspiration to give us a complete history of the Church in America. 

Why must all this fine scholarship go for naught? With interest growing 
in the Church, it would seem that Catholic historians are given a direct chal- 
lenge. It is hardly incorrect to say that we really need a new and complete 
history of the Catholic Church in our country. The task, we grant, would 
be gigantic, but the wonderful opportunity and the excellent influence of 
such a work would compensate sufficiently for the effort. Where can 
American Catholic history find a second Shea? 

JosePpH P. DonnELLy. S.J. 


THe AMERICAN ADVENTURE. By M. J. Bonn. New York: The John 
Day Company, 1934. Pp. xii, 318. $2.50. 


AMERICA THROUGH WoMEN’s Eyes. Edited by Mary R. Beard. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1933. Pp. 558. $3.50. 


The first book is divided into seven sections, dealing with the country, 
people, state, foreign politics, economics, puritan twilight and achievements 
and ideals. The book has been well translated from the German. Unity 
characterizes each chapter. Definite coherence knits the chapters together. 
A sense of proportion has been observed, with the result that the book 
presents a rather well-rounded treatment of American life. Although one 
may not agree with all the statements which have been incorporated in the 
work, it seems that more thought has gone into the production of the book 
than is ordinarily the case when a European observer decides to submit us 
to an historical vivisection. Bonn does not strive for effect as he wiites. 
When his convictions are advanced they are ordinarily advanced as more 
or less tentative conclusions. At times it is evident that rather loose thinking 
has been responsible for some of the conclusions reached. It is a book that 
is sufficiently endowed with data to make the general statements convincing, 
but it is not so oppressed with statistical information as to cause the reader 
to lose the train of thought being developed by the author. 

Occasionally statements of fact are erroneous. The author’s remark (p. 
98) that the “spoils system” was first announced “. . . after the Democratic 
victory of 1820 . . . ,” instead of the victory of 1828, is a case of this nature. 
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Another example is the statement (p. 132) to the effect that “the Democrats 
returned to power in 1912, under Woodrow Wilson’s leadership, after an 
interval of twelve years.” The Republican Party would perhaps resent the 
transformation of McKinley into a Democrat. The writer’s contention that 
the Democrats, under Wilson’s guidance, made an effort “. . . to throw over- 
board the principles of imperialism which had been evolved during the twelve 
[sic] years of Republican government . . .” is not quite true. After all, the 
Democvats made no sustained effort to grant freedom to the Philippines. The 
interest taken by the Wilson administrations in the Caribbean area was 
practically the same as that taken by the Republicans in the preceding sixteen 
years. The purchase of the Virgin Islands from Denmark was hardly a 
gesture against imperialism. Entrance into the World War was not an 
anti-imperialistic action. We felt that our imperialistic desires might also 
be harmed by a world-powerful German Empire. The author’s simple 
explanations have the unfortunate defect of most simple explanations, i.e., 
that of being erroneous. 

The discussion of “Stages or Classes” in the section devoted to economics 
is very well handled. A searching analysis is made of the classes in America 
and the author tells us many things which we ordinarily refuse to admit to 
ourselves. ‘Trade unions and the situation of the American laboring man are 
dealt with in a thorough and honest manner. The discussion of the part 
played by American universities in the social and economic life of the nation 
is honestly represented. ‘The author marvels at the spirit of optimism which 
seems to have America as its habitat, and seems to feel that the nation is 
secure from all revolutionary disturbances so long as that feeling can be 
maintained. 

In the section devoted to “The Puritan Twilight” the author indulges in 
the present popular sport of criticizing and condemning the Puritans. The 
latter, who for many decades were considered sacrosanct in America, now 
seem fair quarry for all critics, European as well as American. Prohibition, 
referred to as “. . . the latest and greatest triumph of Puritan propaganda,” 
is accorded no more tender treatment than it deserves. In the final section, 
devoted to “Achievements and Ideals,” Bonn considers the degrees of eco- 
nomic, political, and spiritual failure in the United States. Then, in an effort 
to appreciate the significance of the American world, he proceeds to philoso- 
phize, after a fashion definitely his own. He presents a rather queer com- 
bination of the American world, the churches, fear, and coercion. His 
reasoning toward the end of the book is not easy to follow and some of his 
readers will feel that it is not clear reasoning. A sort of endorsement is given 
to anything that may remove all fear from the Americans. The author seems 
to be of the opinion that Margaret Sanger and Ben Lindsey are to be remem- 
bered and thanked in connection with the removal of fear. Then, finally, 
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there is to be removed the fear of death by the general practice of euthanasia. 
With the general adoption of contraception and euthanasia the reader is left 
to feel that all of the problems afflicting us will be solved. It is regrettable 
that such a satisfactory study of American life was marred by concluding 
remarks which were not historical, and which showed a definite disregard for 
clear reasoning and ethical considerations. 

The second book is an account of the part played by American women in 
the creation of American history. Mrs. Beard has collected reports written by 
women themselves, and has so edited them as to make clear the activity of 
women in every decade of our national life. In the first chapters of the 
book the author has introduced many of her own interpretations and conclu- 
sions. In the later chapters the excerpts are allowed to tell practically all of 
the story. Fourteen chapters are used to carry the account from “Opening 
Up The Wilderness” to “Taking New Bearings.” The author has made it 
clear that a healthy diversity of opinion has characterized the mental life of 
women, just as it has that of men. The heartbreaking trials of the pioneer 
woman follow the revelations of the parts played by women in the Revolu- 
tionary War. A very well-reasoned discussion relative to the spread of pro- 
slavery opinion in the South is given in an excerpt from “Woman in America: 
Her Work and Her Reward,” written by Maria J. McIntosh of Georgia, 
and published in 1850. 

In the section devoted to the Civil War many women besides Clara Barton 
are allowed to give their versions of the conflict. The part played by Southern 
women in the dark days of the struggle was a fit counterpart for the activities 
of their men who were fighting in the field. After the war was over, Amer- 
ican women were more generally drawn into factory and professional life 
than had formerly been the case. These phases of American history are 
treated thoroughly. The part played by American women in the attempted 
solution of problems relating to agriculture, business, World War and peace, 
are set forth in considerable detail. Mrs. Beard might well have chosen 
someone else other than Ellen Glasgow for an account of ““What I Believe,” 
but the latter was chosen and her beliefs are given toward the end of the book. 
The latter’s statement that she believes “. . . in the evolution of life on this 
planet . . . and that humanity has groped its way out of primeval darkness 

’ will not secure endorsement from all her readers. However, it must 
be remembered that Ellen Glasgow makes no pretensions in the fields of 
religion or anthropology. In general, it may be said that the excerpts have 
been chosen with such care that the reader will be informed and provoked to 
thought, but not irritated by statements which have little reason for existence, 
save the literary accomplishments of the writer. It is a volume which may 


profitably be used by students of all phases of American social history. 
Pau Krnrery, Px.D. 
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TuE Four Gospets, ACCORDING TO THE EASTERN VERSION, TRANSLATED 
FROM THE ARAMAIC. By George M. Lamsa. Philadelphia: A. J. Hol- 


man Company, 1933. 







The author of this translation is an Assyrian and a graduate of the Arch- 
bishop cf Canterbury’s Mission College in Persia and of the Virginia The- 
ological Seminary in Alexandria. He offers his work as the first English 
version of the Gospels by one whose native tongue is Aramaic and who 
should be better fitted to grasp subtilties than European translators. How- 
ever, the main purpose of Mr. Lamsa’s translation, in which there are more 
than a thousand readings differing from other English versions, is ap- 
parently to substantiate his contention that the four Gospels were written 
originally in Aramaic. His introduction (22 pages) is almost entirely taken 
up with proofs of this thesis. It is obviously impossible to examine in a short 
review more than one or two of the variant readings, but the scholarliness 
and reliability of the version can be estimated fairly and adequately by a 
criticism of the proofs adduced in support of the author’s main contention. 

In the Introduction (p. xxi), the author states his thesis clearly and un- 
mistakably: “The evidence therefore is convincing and conclusive for an 
Aramaic original and this is none other than the Peshitta.” The proofs for 
this statement are taken from external and internal sources. I shall mention 
those of each type on which the author insists most. 


External: 
1. Peshitto is quoted by Eastern writers of the second and third cen- 























turies. 
2. It was due to Erasmus’ edition of the New Testament that Greek 


became known in Europe as the original language in which the Gospels and 
the rest of the New Testament were written. 

3. Peshitto should not be ascribed to Rabbula, but rather, its origins are 
lost in antiquity. 

4. “The strongest argument, however, offering indisputable proof, is that 
our Lord and His disciples spoke Aramaic.” 

Internal: 

The author’s main argument from internal evidence consists in his asser- 
tion that the Peshitto, being the original, would naturally have fewer words 
and more concise phrases than the Greek which he maintains is consequently 
a translation of the Aramaic. As proof, he says: “Consider the first clause 
of the Lord’s prayer. The Aramaic uses two words: avon dvashmaya; the 
Greek uses six words: pater hemon ho en tois ouranois, as also does the 
English. 

No one acquainted with the history of textual criticism can consider 
seriously the author’s arguments from external sources as proofs. What- 
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ever be their truth as detached propositions—and considered in this light 
the first and third are in the judgment of Biblical scholars practically de- 
void of probability, while the second is untrue—none of them can stand 
as a demonstration, in any proper sense of the term, that the Peshitto is the 
original Aramaic of the Gospels. There is, it is true, no reason to doubt that 
the Gospel of St. Matthew was written in Aramaic. However, the most 
competent students of textual criticism agree unanimously that the other 
three Gospels were written in Greek; and the reasons for this agreement 
are founded not merely on internal evidence drawn from the Gospels, but 
also on the testimony of the earliest Christian Traditions which are epito- 
mized by St. Jerome in his letter to Pope Damasus: “De novo nunc loquor 
testamento, quod Graecum esse non dubium est, excepto A postolo Matthaeo 
qui primus in Iudaea evangelium Christi hebraeis litteris edidit.”” \t is rather 
amazing that Mr. Lamsa, precisely because of his desire to establish an 
Aramaic original by means of proofs which he maintains are “convincing, 
conclusive and indisputable,” did not realize the weakness of any arguments 
which pass over in silence early Christian tradition and the well-substan- 
tiated views of the most competent textual critics who disagree with him 
regarding the original language of the Gospels. 

With regard to the Peshitto, Mr. Lamsa is at variance with the majority 
of modern scholars who hold that this version goes back no further than 
the fifth century. The claim that it was used by St. Ephraem (378), has 
been refuted by Professor Burkitt (‘Cambridge Texts and Studies,” VII, 2, 
1901). It is known, moreover, that Rabbula, Bishop of Edessa (411-435), 
accurately translated the New Testament from Greek into Syriac and ordered 
a copy of it to be placed in every church. If this translation is not the Peshitto, 
no trace of it has survived; and since no quotations, certainly from the 
Peshitto, are found earlier than Rabbula, while after him they occur regu- 
larly, we have the highest probability that his translation was the Peshitto. 
This conclusion is confirmed by the fact that the Armenian version (400), 
made from Greek and Syriac codices, proves to be closely related to the 
Sinaitic Syriac version which also, in the opinion of most scholars, antedates 
the Peshitto. External evidence, therefore, is by no means “convincing and 
conclusive for an Aramaic original which is none other than the Peshitta”’ 
(Introduction, p. xxxi). 

The author’s arguments from internal evidence are in many respects quite 
plausible, but the readily conceded difficulty of expressing Semitic modes of 
thought in Greek and the frequent evidence of this difficulty in the Greek 
versions by no means prove that the original was Aramaic. The citation of 
the first clause of the Lord’s Prayer to prove that the Peshitto, with two 
words, must be original since the Greek uses six, is, to say the least, a 
poor choice to confirm the argument from brevity and conciseness. For 
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the Aramaic version also has six words: av/father, on/our, d/who, va/in, 
shmay/heaven, (y)a/the. It is merely the genius of all Aramaic dialects to 
join possessive and relative pronouns, the preposition & and the article, since 
all are monosyllabic, to the nouns, which they modify, thus giving in this 
case, avon dvashmaya. 

Matthew xxvii, 46 is a striking example of the author’s many variant 
readings and one which has received much publicity: “And about the ninth 
hour Jesus cried out with a loud voice and said, Eli, Eli, Imana shabach- 
thani!, which means, My God, My God, for this I was kept.” There is 
also appended a footnote which renders freely and supposedly more exactly 
the precise nuance of the Aramaic: “This was my destiny for which was 
born.” 

Apparently there are only two reasons which can have induced the 
adoption of this reading. First, the translator’s ignorance or deliberate 
neglect of the fact that this verse is a literal translation of the Hebrew of 
Psalm xxii, 2, whose text and context clearly demand the traditional render- 
ing of our English versions: 

My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me, why art thou so far from helping 
me and from the words of my cry of distress? O my God, I cry in the daytime but 
thou answerest not and in the night but there is no repose for me. All they that see 
me mock at me, they shoot out the lip, saying, “He trusted in the Lord that He would 
deliver him; let Him rescue him since He delighted in him.” 


Second, the translator’s desire to avoid the exegetical difficulties of the 
traditional rendering. The mere presence of such a difficulty, which more- 
over is susceptible of many solidly probable solutions, is no reason for the 
arbitrary change of a well-substantiated reading. 

The only possible justification of this reading is that the Aramaic verb 
shbak can have the meaning to keep. However, to gain the precise shade 
of meaning which Mr. Lamsa feels was intended by the author of the 
Aramaic, he was forced to translate /mana, which is properly the inter- 
rogative pronoun why (lit. for what), as a demonstrative, and to render as 
passive the verb shbaktani, which is active and transitive with the pronominal 
object affixed (shbakta—thou hast kept: ni-me). But whatever probability 
there is for this reading, if one were merely to choose arbitrarily one of the 
three or four possible meanings of the verb shbak, it is utterly unjustifiable 
in view of the incontestable fact that chapter twenty-seven of Matthew is 
one long fulfilment of Messianic prophecies and contains four direct ref- 
erences to Psalm xxii alone, which are almost literal (Mt. v, 35-Ps. v, 19; 
Mt. v. 39-Ps. v, 8; Mt. v, 43-Ps. v, 9; Mt. v, 46-Ps. v, 2). 

Hence, even as there is no doubt that the Hebrew verb ‘azav (Ps. xxii, 2), 
because of the text and context of the Psalm and the etymology of the word 
itself, must mean to forsake, there can likewise be no doubt that the verb 
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shbak of the Peshitto has the same meaning. This is further confirmed by 
the fact that the Peshitto version of the Old Testament always uses the 
verb shbak to translate ‘azav of the original Hebrew; and in these cases 
shbak, quite apart from our knowledge that it is a translation of ‘azav, can 
only have the meaning to forsake or abandon, as the following texts clearly 
prove: Gen. ii, 24; xliv, 22; Judges ii, 12; 1 Sam. xxxi, 7; 2 Kgs. ii, 4; 
I Chron. xxviii, 9; Neh. ix, 19; Ps. ix, 10; Ps. lxxi, 11; Ps. xl, 12; Jer. xiv, 
5. Furthermore, in the Septuagint version of the Old Testament, whose 
translators were well versed in Hebrew, the verb ‘azav of Psalm 22 is trans- 
lated by egkatelipes, to forsake. Finally, the propriety of using the verb shbak 
with the meaning to forsake is solidly established by the fact that the Ara- 
maic Targum of Psalm xxii, 2, is practically identical with the Peshitto 
Aramaic version of Matthew xxvii, 46. 

Targum Ps. xxii, 2—Eli Eli metul-mah shbaktani. 

Peshitto, Mt. xxvii, 46—Eli Eli lmana shbaktani. 

The only difference lies in the interrogative pronoun; and the Peshitto 
not merely uses the more common Aramaic word for why (/mana instead of 
metul-mah), but is more in accord with the Hebrew of the Psalm which 
uses lama. 

Another departure from the traditional reading which has been popularly 
acclaimed in press notices, notably in the New York Times Book Review 
for June 24, 1934, is the translation of Matthew xix, 24: “Again I say to 
vou, it is easier for a rope to go through the eye of a needle than for a rich 
man to enter into the kingdom of God.” This reading is based on the fact 
that the Aramaic word gamla can mean a camel, a large rope or a beam. 
Undoubtedly Mr. Lamsa’s choice of the second meaning has appealed to 
popular fancy as being more reasonable; but the use of similar expressions 
in the Aramaic of the Talmud and the frequent occurrence in all Semitic 
languages of hyperbolic comparisons which seem excessive to the less im- 
aginative and more logical Western mind, combine to make the traditional 
reading much more probable. The following examples from Rabbinical 
sources show how closely the traditional reading conforms to the quite or- 
dinary Aramaic manner of expressing an impossibility, absurdity or a 
miraculous event by means of “superlative” hyperboles: ‘Rabbi Schescheth 
said to Rabbi Amram as the latter was urging a specious objection, ‘You 
are in truth a native of Pumbeditha where they make an elephant pass 
through the eye of a needle!’”’; “God spoke to the Israelites, ‘Make me 
an opening for penance only as large as the eye of a needle and I will open 
its doors so widely that wagons and carts may pass through.’”’ Similar hyper- 
bolic proverbs may be found in the Old Testament, especially in Ecclesias- 
ticus and Proverbs. 

In conclusion, we may state that Mr. Lamsa’s translation is in many 
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ways a valuable contribution because of his native insight into Semitic 
thought and modes of expression, despite the fact that emphatic disagreement, 
not only with his views on the primitive language of the Gospels but also 
with the exact correspondence of many of his variant readings with the 
original, had to be expressed in this review. 








Puitip DonnELLY, S.J. 
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SCIENCE FOR A New Worip. Planned and arranged by Sir J. Arthur 
Thomson. Edited by J. G. Crowther. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1934. Pp. xix, 398. $3.75. 


EarTH RADIO AND THE Stars. By Harlan T. Stetson. New York: 
McGraw Hill Book Co., Inc., 1934. Pp. 336. $3.00. 


From GALILEO To Cosmic Rays. By Harvey Brace Lemon, Ph.D. Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, 1934. Pp. xviii, 450.’ $5.00. 
(Educational Edition $3.75; stereoscope 75c extra.) 










Ruskin says that in acquiring knowledge we are “‘as children gathering 
pebbles on a boundless shore.” To help us gather knowledge along the 
shores of science, Sir J. Arthur Thomson chose fifteen of the “leading 
exponents of modern scientific thought,” men, we are told, who appeared 
to be “eminent in exposition besides learning.’”’ Appearances were apparently 
deceiving in some cases. Certainly they were deceiving in the case of 
C. Lloyd Morgan, whose article “Psychology and Beyond” is hopelessly 
confused and confusing. Let us quote one paragraph (p. 134): 














Let us now accompany the psychologist in his day’s work on the assumption that 
in “singular” regard he prosecutes his task within a closed system of mental related- 
ness. He has, let us say, a ruby before him. What is it for him as a psychologist? 
A pretty complex idea to which there is on his part mental reference set in a context 
of other such relevant ideas. And what is he? When he reflectingly thinks of 
himself “he” is the very complex idea to which, in thus thinking, there is mental 


reference on his part. 









Again, the articles written by Morgan and Aliotta, as also the article 
on “Philosophy and Contemporary Science,” by A. E. Heath, are filled with 
similar paragraphs. Modern philosophers have ruthlessly thrown over 
Scholasticism, and they have nothing now but a hash of the philosophies of 
Kant, Descartes, Hegel, James and the rest. It is pitiable to see Heath trying 
to discuss a theory of ethics and finally admitting that “in dealing with 
spiritual things we are still little children” (p. 381). 
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Worse than these three essays is the one on “Anthropology and Moral 
Evolution” by Marett. The author tells us that there is no room in an- 
thropology for anyone who holds the special creation and fall of man. And 
so with a single gesture he sweeps out of this field many of its best con- 
tributors, e.g., Father William Schmid, $.V.D. His reference to the death 
of Giordano Bruno (p. 84) is historically inaccurate, to say the least. 

The articles on heredity by Lancelot Hogben, medicine by Sir Leslie 
MacKenzie and physiology by J. B. Leathes are fine contributions, well-worth 
reading. The major difficulty in the science of heredity is to isolate those 
characteristics in children that are due to different genes from those due to 
maternal health, overindulgent parents, teachers, etc. No one can read 
MacKenzie’s article without a deep appreciation for the work of the physician 
and a spirit of gratitude to the members of the medical profession for the 
untiring efforts that have resulted in the advances of the past few years. In 
the article by Leathes we are reminded of the “supreme coordinating 
mechanism of the body” and the story of this coordination is excellently told. 
In criticism of these three articles we must single out as unfortunate the 
approval of compulsory sterilization by Hogben, the bitterness against the 
Church in MacKenzie’s historical outlook, and the ultra-evolutionary ten- 
dencies of Leathes. 

Christopher Dawson with a perfect mastery of his subject matter and 
brilliant clearness of exposition stands out above the other contributors. He 
critically examines current conceptions of sociology, points out the relation- 
ship between this science and that of anthropology and history, and finally 
pleads for a more genuinely scientific theory of sociology. The task of sociology 
is to restore “spiritual order and social health to our distracted civilization.” 
But there can be no spiritual order and social health in an atheistic com- 
munity. Hence, it is to be hoped that those who read “Science for a New 
World” ponder deeply the undeniable truths presented by Father D’Arcy 
in his article “Science and Theology.” 

The articles on chemistry, physics, geology and astronomy by Masson, 
Eve, Joly and Dingle are worth reading. The discussion of Max Planck on 
the principle of causality is really excellent though he seems to make the 
fundamental mistake of identifying our ignorance of the cause with the 
absence of causality. ‘There is a great difference, as Father Wulf remarks 
in his book on “‘Modern Physics,” “between whether the causality of a proc- 
ess can be proved, or whether a process happens according to the law of 
causality.” The essay on mathematics by George Birkhoff contains some 
good things but parts of it are sheer nonsense. Mathematics is defined as 
“the codified body all logical truth.” Hence, we are told that real progress 
in biological, psychological and social phenomena will only be realized when 
suitable mathematical concepts and methods have been devised. The inven- 
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tion of non-Euclidean geometries suggests to him the possibility of a non- 
Aristotelian system of logic, in which a proposition might be neither true nor 
false. 

Is the book then worth reading? I think it is. The intrinsic value of 
many of the articles make them worth while. The others are valuable be- 
cause they cannot help but awaken in us the need of popularizing scholastic 
philosophy. Father Fulton Sheen’s book, ‘“The Philosophy of Science,” is a 
step in the right direction. Others should follow his example. 

In the last chapter of his remarkable book, “Earth Radio and the Stars,” 
Professor Stetson says: 

As during the past generation science has passed through a highly analytic age, 
so it appears possible that in the generation to come we shall pass into a synthetic 
age when the results of various highly specialized fields of science will be brought 
together into the solution of problems that are too far-reaching to be solved by 
any single court of specialists. 


In the problems discussed throughout the book the interdependence and 
interrelations of astronomy, physics, chemistry, meteorology, seismology and 
geology are most apparent. 

The book might be said to be semi-popular. Interesting facts abound. But 
the facts are always correlated and an attempt is made to get at their explana- 
tion. This reasoning on the facts is, of course, the most interesting part of 
the book for the truly scientific man; and the reasoning is usually so clear that 
the ordinary layman can follow. 

Two main problems occupy the mind of the author: earth tides and the 
ionization of the upper regions of the atmosphere. As early as 1863, Lord 
Kelvin from theoretical investigations concluded that the earth must yield 
appreciably to the tide-raising forces of the sun and moon. In attempting to 
discover the cause of small fluctuations in the value of latitude, long known to 
exist by experienced latitude observers, Professor Stetson seems to have found 
experimental proof of Lord Kelvin’s theoretical conclusions. Is the interior 
of the earth solid or liquid? Are earthquakes the result of this tidal strain? 
Does this tidal strain produce an appreciable change in longitude? ‘These 
and similar questions are treated excellently by the author. 

With the aid of a delicate radio receiving set we are able to detect varying 
strengths in the signal received. Studying the causes of these variations we 
gather a great deal of information about the ionization of the upper regions 
of the atmosphere, and the part played in the raising and lowering of the 
Kennelly-Heaviside layer by our celestial neighbors. Hence, the radio becomes 
a new means for attacking the mysteries of cosmic space. 

With this new tool the author sets about the investigation of the electrical 
state of the earth’s atmosphere ‘‘which appears to show a marked dependence 
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on cosmic disturbances—disturbances due to such widely different sources as 
the sun, the moon, meteors and cosmic rays” (p. 304). 

The book is made more interesting and the arguments more convincing by 
the presence of eighty-eight illustrations and graphs. The author adds a 
valuable bibliography. In fine, the book is a most welcome addition to what 
the author likes to term the “science of cosmocology” or the relation of the 
earth to cosmic phenomena. 

Perform a few trick experiments, arouse the interest and curiosity of the 
class, then, while satisfying this curiosity, inculcate a few scientific principles. 
Here we have the formula which the Professor of Physics, if he will be suc- 
cessful, must follow when teaching a group of students seeking a bachelor 
of arts degree. This, too, is the formula which Mr. Harvey Lemon had before 
his mind when he wrote his book “From Galileo to Cosmic Rays.”’ 

This book presents the same material, the same facts and phenomena that 
other textbooks present, but it is more like a novel than a textbook. For it 
takes the solid substance of science and weaves it into a pattern of our every- 
day experiences, telling the story by words rather than by equations, by simple 
drawings that speak for themselves rather than by cuts inadequately explained 
and of too technical a character. There are hundreds of these highly illustra- 
tive drawings and exactly one hundred plates. Many of these plates are 
stereographic. Though featured in all the advertisements these stereographic 
photographs add little to the book’s value. 

The book is intended for the general reading public as well as for under- 
graduate students. It is well-worth reading for all who desire a deeper 
knowledge and fuller appreciation of the world in which we live. The old 
classical physics is supplemented by modern developments and the whole is 
placed in its proper historical setting. Briefly it is, for the most part, the same 
old story told in a new and more interesting way, and the advertisements do 
not exaggerate when they claim that the book is “highly entertaining and 
absolutely authoritative.” 


W. D. SHEEHAN, S.J. 


ATTENDING Marvets. By George Gaylord Simpson. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1934. Pp. 295. $3.00. 


BEFORE THE Dawn. By John Taine. Baltimore: The Williams & Wilkins 
Co., 1934. Pp. 247. $2.00. 


All too rarely in these days do we find the account of a scientific expedition 
presented in a style that is at the same time interesting, readable and in- 
structive. Such a pleasant combination is to be had in “Attending Marvels, 
A Patagonian Journal,” by Dr. George Gaylord Simpson, Associate Curator 
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of Vertebrate Paleontology at the American Museum of Natural History. 
The main purpose of the book, as the author tells us in the foreword, is not 
a strictly scientific account of the expedition. In his own words: 


This is an account of a scientific expedition, but it is more concerned with people 
and events and places than with science. A definite aim gives meaning and in- 
centive to travel, but it does not keep voyages to the far corners of the earth from 
having interest and excitement not dependent on technical accomplishments. The 
detailed scientific results of the Scarritt Patagonian Expedition of the American 
Museum of Natural History are being published elsewhere, in tomes of interest only 
to the specialist. This narrative is a less abstruse account of its adventures in 
Buenos Aires and in the field in Patagonia. 


Patagonia to most people is perhaps only a name. As a matter of fact, it 
is no longer the official name of any country, for it now belongs partly to 
Chile and partly to Argentina. In former times Patagonia was a high, wind- 
swept plateau located in the southern part of South America, about as far 
south of the equator as New England is north of it. In prehistoric times, a 
strange fauna inhabited this region, quite different from the fauna of the 
other sections of the earth. This great diversity was caused, geologists tell 
us, by the fact that for long geological ages the South American contirient was 
not connected with any other land, and the animals that were there developed 
along lines all their own. When, at last, disturbances of the earth’s crust 
again provided a land bridge with other continents, the inroads of the animals 
from these other lands spelled the doom of the South-American fauna. Many 
of these were well preserved in deposits of sandstone and volcanic ash that 
extend over large areas in Patagonia, and it was in search of them that Dr. 
Simpson led the Scarritt Expedition to this South American country in the 
latter part of 1930. 

The expedition arrived in Buenos Aires in the midst of the revolution of 
September, 1930, and the opening chapter of the book reads like a novel. The 
interest thus aroused is well sustained throughout the book, thanks to Dr. 
Simpson’s sense of humor and pleasant style of narrative. For example, when 
he wishes to give his readers some idea of the strong winds that constantly 
sweep across the Patagonian plateaus, he narrates some of the native legends 
which are recounted around the firesides: the story of the man who fired a 
zun straight into the wind and who was killed by his own bullet as it was 
blown back at him; or the story of the chicken that stood with its back to the 
wind and had its feathers so completely plucked that its owner had to knit it 
a sweater. Exaggerations of course, but they serve to bring out the idea of 
the strength of the winds in that part of the world. 

The life of a fossil hunter is no bed of roses, least of all on the bleak pampas 
of Patagonia. Here it is not so much a question of being on the outposts of 
civilization; it is simply that there is very little human life to be found there. 
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The roads are nothing more than wagon tracks, rough and bumpy in dry 
weather, and next to impassable because of the mud in wet weather. Progress 
is slow and laborious, and transportation is a real problem. It is surprising, 
in the face of all these adverse conditions, just how much Dr. Simpson and 
his companions accomplished. ‘They uncovered, removed and shipped back 
to the States many valuable fossils of prehistoric alligators, elephants and 
numerous other little known remains, by means of which it is hoped that more 
light will be shed on South-American prehistory. 

But as the author himself remarked in the preface, the book is not meant to 
be a scientific or technical account of the trip. Rather it is a running com- 
mentary on life as it is lived in Patagonia today. The reader is made to see 
as if present the native sheep herders, the wild animal life of the pampas, the 
discomforts from the weather, from tiresome travel over impassable roads, 
and from the continuous hard work attendant on searching out and collecting 
the precious fossils. All of these are recounted in a manner that grasps and 
holds the attention of the reader right from the first page. 

And in spite of the non-technical intent of the journal, the author manages 
to impart to the reader many bits of interesting information of a technical 
sort. Scattered throughout the book we find the major details of the history 
of the search for fossils in South America; we read of the explanation the 
geologists give of the formation of the Patagonian pampas; we are given 
the history of the former expeditions that were organized for the purpose of 
obtaining specimens of the South-American fauna; and the method used in 
searching out the fossils and in excavating and preparing them for shipment 
is explained in some detail. Nor is the human element overlooked. The 
author underwent some very amusing experiences in his dealings with the 
natives, and these are recounted most humorously, especially in the two 
chapters, “How to Behave in Patagonia,” and “How Not to Behave in 
Patagonia.” All in all, the book is well worth the reading, for it seems to 
paint a vivid and realistic picture of life as it is lived in Patagonia. 

“Before the Dawn” is something along the same line, yet quite different. 
Its author is John Taine, which is the pen-name of Eric Temple Bell, Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics at the California Institute of Technology. The pub- 
lisher’s preface gives us a good idea of what to expect in the book; there we 
read: 

Dr. Bell’s Before the Dawn is fiction, written for the love and fun of the thing, 
and to be read in the same spirit. It is a romance. But it is not mere unguided 
romancing. There is scientific background for everything he writes. If the actual 
scenes depicted in Before the Dawn are fiction, nevertheless what science has dis- 
covered lets us know that they are “true” in the essential sense—according, of course, 
to the present state of knowledge. . . 


The story tells of the experiments and discoveries of a scientist who has 
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been working with photoelectric cells. He has invented what he calls an 
electronic analyzer, which does for light what a phonograph does for sound ; 
in other words, by directing an invisible needle of light on a very ancient 
object, there is produced violet vapor in which can be seen taking place before 
one’s eyes the events contemporaneous with that object. For instance, if the 
fossil bone of a prehistoric animal is subjected to the scrutiny of the analyzer, 
one sees in the violet vapor the events that took place in the life of the animal 
of which the bone is a fossil. 

As might be expected, quite a fanciful tale might be constructed on this 
foundation, and such a tale has Dr. Bell given us. We are made to see far 
back in the pages of prehistory and to behold before our eyes the struggles 
for existence of many of the ancient forms of animal life whose fossils we 
know today. The book makes quite interesting reading, but it is good to keep 
in mind that it is, as the publisher says, just fiction. 

Joun K. Lipman, S.J. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


THE Open Door at Home. By Charles A. Beard. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1934. Pp. 331. $3.00. 


This is undoubtedly a challenging book and will be read with profit even 
by those who disagree most strongly with its conclusions. In an earlier 
volume entitled, ““The Idea of National Interest,”’ the author of the present 
study endeavored to set forth the concept of ‘‘national interest” held by 
American statesmen who might properly be taken to be spokesmen for the 
foreign policy of the United States. That concept was found to be confusing 
and self-contradictory; and the author states that in consequence he was 
tempted to conclude that the term “national interest” was “simply a telling 
formula which politicians and private interests employed whenever they 
wished to accomplish any particular designs in the field of foreign affairs.”’ 
In the present volume the author seeks to work out a conception of national 
interest “free from gross contradictions and unattainable ambitions,” it is 
his own “interpretation of history and policy,” his “presentation of a pro- 
gram,” his “guide to future policy.” The title given to the study is borrowed 
from what the author designates as the “misleading formula” of diplomacy, 
which uses the power of the government to maintain an open door to foreign 
markets as a means of promoting the national welfare. Since the author’s 
purpose is to show that the natural resources and industrial arts of the 


United States may be put to a more effective use in the quest for security 
and a higher standard of living without going abroad, he chooses to describe 
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this concentration upon domestic development as “The Open Door at Home.” 

As a background for his own practical proposals Mr. Beard begins with a 
survey of general principles and attempts to show that there is a crisis in 
thought as well as in economy, i.e., the old attempts to solve the world’s 
problems by theology and by science have proved incapable of dealing with 
the present situation. As to this it might be observed in passing that what 
the author describes as the failure of the ‘theological method” has no bear- 
ing whatever upon his general thesis. The fact that theologians have failed 
at times to insist upon those changes in political and economic life that might 
have made their moral principles more effective is not an indictment of the 
principles themselves, but merely of the academic detachment of the theo- 
logian which sometimes led him to think in a vacuum. 

Coming now to the author’s economic thesis, it is, first, that the old in- 
dustrialist statecraft, which believed that prosperity or the “national interest” 
was dependent upon ever-widening foreign markets, the door to which must 
be kept open by force if necessary, is now obsolete. Secondly, the agrarian 
statecraft, which believed that the agricultural production of the country 
could be kept at a high level by reducing tariffs and thus obtaining markets 
in countries which had finished goods to exchange for food and raw materials, 
is likewise obsolete, because it, also, is wholly unsuited to present conditions 
of surplus production. Those who still hold one or other of these positions 
do so on an assumption that there exists a sort of world economic order of 
interdependent nations, and that this order, now out of joint, must be restored 
as the condition of prosperity. Not so, says Mr. Beard. There is no such 
order, there is only the anarchy of competition and rivalries between the lead- 
ing nations. Hence the only alternative, as Mr. Beard sees it, is not for the 
United States to attempt to put international trade on a stable basis, but to 
retire within its own borders and order its national life in line with its own 
immediate interests. Such international trade as we should continue to have, 
as a means of obtaining materials and goods not produced at home, would be 
under the direct control of the government and would be on the barter basis 
of stating to other nations what commodities the United States desired to 
import and what it was prepared to export in exchange. 

Obviously such economic nationalism would create enemies. But if we 
were to abandon our foreign investments and give up “insistence on historic 
neutral rights in the next general war,” the author maintains, we could easily 
develop at home a system of defense adequate to protect ourselves against 
“predatory nations.” 

When a distinguished “liberal,” such as Mr. Beard has been generally re- 
garded as being, comes to defend a policy of economic nationalism, the ordi- 
nary reader, baffled by the complexity of the problems before him, may well be 
tempted to follow the example of the author and retire into his shell (or will 
it be a shell-hole!) and limit his hopes for security and sufficiency to what may 
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be accomplished within that narrower sphere. If the economic rehabilitation 
of the world of nations is too formidable, let us put our own national economy 
in order and forfeit, so far as we can, our quarrelsome neighbors. But it 
seems difficult, as a matter of logic, to stop there. Clearly the national 
economy of the United States is proving to be an almost insuperable problem. 
Well, let us retire within our State boundaries, Pennsylvania or New York 
for example, and there set up an economy on a scale within our abilities. But 
there, too, we are confronted with rivalries between the agricultural and the 
industrial classes of the local community. Let us, then, retire within the limits 
of a county or a township, or let us create city-States like those of ancient 
Greece where an urban population fed itself from its suburbs and exchanged 
its goods within the city walls. Simpler still would be the establishment of a 
row of subsistence farms with every home its own workshop. It is hard to 
know where to draw the line. 

But whether or not the logic of Mr. Beard’s argument may lead our 
statesmen to restrict and restrict still more the range of our economic life 
because we are too mean in spirit to plan for a wider range, whether it shall 
be our fate to be reduced to a confessedly lower standard of living because it 
is not feasible to regulate international trade on a competitive basis, whether 
we must abandon the unattainable ideal of an economic family of nations for 
the attainable ideal of putting our own house in order, the reviewer suspects 
that there will be some few readers who are not prepared to accept defeat 
merely because the battle is going against them today, readers who are not 
convinced that the people of other nations are radically different from our- 
selves and incapable of being brought to reasonable views of mutual interest, 
readers who have not lost faith with the rest of the world and who believe 
that, difficult as is the task, it is yet possible to organize the nations in what 
Pope Benedict described in his Encyclical of 1920 as “‘one single society,” fore- 
shadowed in the writings of Victoria and Suarez, whose common interests 
must take precedence over the separate interests of its individual members. 
In any event, there is ground for asking if Christian ideals can survive in a 


world of isolated economic units. 
C. G. FENwIcK, 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMISSION ON SOCIAL 
StupiEes. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934. Pp. xi, 168. $1.00. 


SoctaL Stupies. By Burton Confrey, Ph.D. (With Readings Referred 
to in Text.) New York: Benziger Brothers, 1934. Pp. xxiv, 260, 652, 


112. $1.68. 


Nearly six years ago a Commission on Social Studies in the Schools was 
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appointed by the American Historical Association and generously financed 
by the Carnegie Foundation. The membership of the Commission was an as- 
surance of high-grade work. The revolutionary times in which they pursued 
their investigations were most propitious for the diagnosis of a sick, but 
fundamentally vital, society. ‘They were not distracted or confused by the 
ballyhoo of the dizzy decade which had turned the heads of old and young 
alike after the War. As educators, above all as historians, they possessed the 
ability to probe to the heart of social ills and to prescribe proper remedies. 
Finally, they found a waiting world ready to accept their “Conclusions and 
Recommendations” when these were delivered in book form during the past 
year. 

Their report has been widely and hotly discussed. But if the discussions, 
and the report, too, for that matter, prove anything, they prove the need for 
just such a book as Doctor Confrey’s “Social Studies.” We may pass over 
the Commission’s attack on educationists, though there is much wisdom in 
their reprobation of new-fangled tests, excessive methodology, mere scaffold- 
building, fads, lobbying and other diseases of the present system. The resent- 
ment voiced by vested interests before the report had gotten fairly well into 
circulation is perhaps the best evidence for the sanity of the Commission. The 
hostile attitude of critics in educational journals and at teachers’ conventions 
was rather enlightening. ‘They were indicative of a state of mind that calls 
for pity, if not for alarm. ‘Their carping criticism confirmed the impression 
produced by the reading of the report itself, namely, that the Commission had 
done its work well, but that it was futile to prescribe for a patient that does 
not want to be cured. 

We single out two major conclusions and two recommendations. Merely 
as a statement of obvious fact, the Commission tells us that acquisitive in- 
dividualism is discredited and dying, if not already dead, and that a new era 
is dawning (pp. 16-17): 


Cumulative evidence supports the conclusion that, in the United States as in other 
countries, the age of individualism and /aissez faire in economy and government is 
closing and that a new age of collectivism is emerging. 

As to the specific form which this “collectivism,” this integration and interdependence 
is taking and will take in the future, the evidence at hand is by no means clear and 
unequivocal. . . . Almost certainly it will involve a larger measure of compulsory 
as well as voluntary co-operation of citizens in the conduct of the complex national 
economy, a corresponding enlargement of the functions of government, and an in- 
creasing state intervention in the fundamental branches of economy previously left 
to individual discretion and initiative. 


This statement has provoked cries of “Communism” and “Fascism.” It 
looks like a confirmation of Belloc’s prophetic thesis enunciated before the 
War in his much neglected “Servile State.” Whatever else it means, it 
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should provide a new opening for the “Rerum Novarum” and the “Quad- 
ragesimo Anno.” 

A second conclusion tells us society is in a very bad way. It sounds almost 
commonplace, but is worth quoting as a succinct formulation of what we 
have all been thinking: 


The emerging age is particularly an age of transition. It is marked by numerous 
and severe tensions arising out of the conflict between the actual trend toward 
integrated economy and society, on the one side, and the traditional practices, dis- 
positions, ideas, and institutional arrangements inherited from the passing age of 
individualism, on the other. 

Underlying and illustrative of these tensions are privation in the midst of plenty, 
violations of fiduciary trust, gross inequalities in income and wealth, widespread 
racketeering and banditry, wasteful use of national resources, unbalanced distribu- 
tion and organization of labor and leisure, the harnessing of science to individualism 
in business enterprise, the artificiality of political boundaries and divisions, the sub- 
jection of public welfare to the egoism of private interests, the maladjustment of 
production and consumption, persistent tendencies toward economic instability, dis- 
proportionate growth of debt and property claims in relation to production, deliberate 
destruction of goods and withdrawal of efficiency from production, accelerating tempo 
of panics, crises, and depressions attended by ever wider destruction of capital and 
demoralization of labor, struggles among nations for markets and raw materials 
leading to international conflicts and wars. 


The situation is sad; it is also uncertain. A few years back the President 
would very likely have appointed another Commission or several of them to 
tell us what we are to do about it. This Commission, faint-heartedly and 
in widely scattered paragraphs, ventures to suggest what every sane man 
knows. We need a sound “social philosophy” resting on “some moral con- 
ception” and on “ethical considerations”; we need a standard of living that 
will “free people from absorption in material things and enable them to 
devote greater attention to ideals of spiritual . . . development.” For the 
sake of the shallow readers who will glide over these recommendations the 
Commission should have been more explicit. A final, all-important point was 
stressed boldly enough, but it could have been expanded with profit (p. 103): 


Faith, they tell us, must be placed primarily, not in more luxuriously appointed 
school buildings or in refinements of the material and mechanical aspects of ad- 
ministration and supervision . . . but in the increase of the competence and Sfiritual 
Power of the individual teacher. 


The question has been raised: Was this report worth the quarter of a 
million dollars, which it is said to have cost? We can answer the question 
only by observing that the book should become a vade-mecum for thousands of 
teachers, most of whom will fail to appreciate its best features. It is more 
than likely that Doctor Confrey, working alone and without the unlimited 
resources of the Commission, has produced a volume that will do immensely 
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more real good. He has not attained the lucid style and finish of the report, 
but he has laid down a solid foundation and a workable program for studies 
that will meet the situation outlined by the Commission. 

Doctor Confrey has given us over a thousand pages of material for whole- 
some thought and action. One-fourth of the volume is devoted to a work 
book for high-school students, two-thirds to readings from recent periodicals, 
and the concluding hundred pages to a teachers’ manual. 

To state an obvious objection first, the book seems bewilderingly over- 
loaded with details. The author apparently wants to give young Catholics 
everything he has. He will probably reply that he has been able to use all 
this erudition and bibliographical lore in his own classes, that he relies on the 
intelligence of teachers to eliminate and select, that, any way, the subject is a 
vast one and it is well to make the student conscious of a great, rich unknown 
world of Catholic Action. 

“Social Studies” is a branch in the school curriculum that is still in the 
making. Like “education,” it has taken the whole sweep of human affairs for 
its province. It treats de omni re scibili, et de quibusdam aliis. Of course, 
it will claim that it is limited by its formal object. Perhaps, after all, this is 
merely a battle of words. But we quite agree with the eminent authorities 
who gave us the first volume under review, that while there are distinctly 
social studies, there is no distinct field which may arrogate to itself the title 
of “Social Science” or “Social Studies.” 

With these reservations, we have nothing but praise for Doctor Confrey’s 
book. As said before, it provides a wealth of stimulating thought. It will 
serve advanced study clubs or college classes or individual readers as a guide 
to undiscovered riches. It will introduce them in a practical way to Catholic 
literature, and above all, to the great Encyclicals. It will acquaint them 
with library aids to research, and perhaps beget in them (to say nothing of 
their teachers and directors) a scholarly attitude toward study. The author 
has employed the best educational technique to ensure activity on the part of 
the student. His ultimate aim is social thinking applied to social action, 
which means, in the concrete Catholic thinking and Catholic action. Cor- 
rectness of “unsupervised behavior” is to be the test of successful training. 
In the hands of a competent teacher it will accomplish its purpose. 

We have been amused at the efforts of “educators” to turn out, even from 
the grade schools, full fledged “Americans,” who in the most vital elements 
of right living, never reach the age of reason. But we heartily commend 
the integral Catholicism of Doctor Confrey’s book, which will produce a 
real American character. The student who gets only a fraction of its message 
will be that much better prepared for life; those who have the capacity to 
take the whole will possess a correct and adequate philosophy of life, a sense 
of values and of responsibility, and at least the beginnings of a habit of think- 
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ing with the Church. The results of his training will show in his private 
conduct and in his choice of a vocation; in his home life and in his dealings 
with his neighbor; in leadership and in zeal for the apostolate; in a finer 
appreciation of the Liturgy and of the Christian’s relations with Christ in 
His Mystical Body. R. CorriGAn, S.J., Pu.D. 


BIOGRAPHY 
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SAINT THoMAs Aquinas AND His Work. By A. D. Sertillanges, O.P. 
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The great scholastic of the thirteenth century continues to find biographers. 
This time it is the popular English essayist and journalist on the one hand 
and a learned French theologian of Thomas’ own Order on the other. Al- 
though the backgrounds of the two authors are widely disparate their ap- 
proach to their tasks and the manner in which they have accomplished them 
in the two books under review, is not entirely dissimilar. Neither volume 
makes any serious pretension to scholarship, though Pére Sertillanges’ biogra- 
phy shows some trace of the sources employed by the inclusion of about thirty 
footnotes. From long experience we know better than to look for documenta- 
tion from our genial English friend. In fact, he seems to hold the cluttering 
apparatus of modern scholarship in quite jocular contempt. At the outset of 
his book Chesterton makes plain the method he will follow (p. ix): “This 
book makes no pretence to be anything but a popular sketch of a great his- 
torical character who ought to be more popular.” Pére Sertiilanges sum- 
marizes his purpose in one brief sentence of the Introduction (p. viii): “To 
lead men to meditate on a mind attuned to all knowledge, a soul given up 
to the supreme values, is the aim of this little book.” 

Both lives of Saint Thomas run through the short gamut of positive and 
certain facts which we know about the man. Each then proceeds to an 
analysis of his method, teaching, and influence upon the thought of his own 
day and ours. Chesterton prudently eschews any diagnosis of the theology 
of Aquinas, remarking (p. 225): “It is impossible in such an outline to de- 
scribe his theology. Anyone writing so small a book about so big a man, must 
leave out something. Those who know him best will best understand why, 
after some considerable consideration, I have left out the only important 
thing.” But Chesterton has not omitted the only important thing, for he has 
given an interesting popular account of the philosophia perennis of Aquinas. 
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Pére Sertillanges takes a broad and sensible view of Saint Thomas, not in 
any way slighting the Saint’s genius, but admitting in good honest fashion 
that he had his faults. Moreover, he injects a very healthy note into the end 
of his discussion on the future of Saint Thomas when he warns Aquinas’ fol- 
lowers not to be more Thomist than Thomas. He says (p. 145): 


S. Thomas never meant his system to be exclusive or water-tight. He wrote for all 
who think, in order to exchange ideas and to harmonize his thoughts with theirs. He 
expected his followers to do likewise, and would have been horrified at their clinging 
to his apron-strings, and refusing to move with the times. 


In criticizing the excessive use of abstract logic in the work of the Angelic 
Doctor, Sertillanges makes several pungent statements which will warrant 
quotation in full as revealing the author’s appreciation of some of the errors 
into which present-day Thomistic philosophers have fallen (p. 148) : 


The Thomism of to-day must give up these excesses of a method which is valuable 
in itself, but, because of these excesses, brings the doctrine which it expounds into 
bad repute. We want less abstract reasoning and more facts, and more control by 
facts; more abundant use of positive science, even in Metaphysics, and a fortiori in 
psychology and ethics, and above all in social ethics. 


In fine, of the two books Sertillanges reveals much the better grasp of the 
real essence of Thomistic thought, though it must be confessed Chesterton’s 
account is an able popular presentation of certain phases of the philosophy of 
Aquinas, and his introductory essay entitled, “On Two Friars,” is a clever 
comparative study of Thomas Aquinas and Francis of Assisi. Neither work 
includes an index, which is an annoying and inexcusable omission in even so 
popular books as these. Nor does either volume give even a brief reading 
list, to say nothing of a bibliography, of works which might be of service to 
the uninitiated whom the authors apparently would like to interest in a further 
study of Saint Thomas. They differ, as do so many writing of Thomas, on 
the date of his birth, Sertillanges holding that it was “about 1225” (p. 10), 
while Chesterton takes the year 1226 (p. 56). Chesterton’s volume is well 
executed by Sheed and Ward, the reviewer having noted no errors in print- 
ing. In Pére Sertillanges’ little book two slight misprints were noticed. 

Joun Tracy E tis. 


THe Martryrpom oF St. Perer AND St. PAaut. By Msgr. Arthur 
Stapylton Barnes. New York: Oxford University Press, 1933. Pp. xii, 
184. $2.75. 


At the turn of the present century, scholars interested in the history of 
Christian origins welcomed Msgr. Barnes’ erudite volume, “St. Peter in 
Rome and His Tomb on the Vatican Hill.” In it he proved definitely the 
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fact of the residence and death of Peter and Paul in the Eternal City, and 
his conclusions have been accepted generally. Though the large fact of 
their martyrdom was established beyond doubt, the author, in company with 
other archeologists, was unable to narrate with certainty the history of the 
mortal remains of the two great Apostles prior to the first quarter of the 
fourth century. The theory then advanced and even now accepted by many 
was that, immediately after the martyrdom, the body of St. Peter was buried 
in a small cemetery on the Vatican Hill close to the place of crucifixion; the 
body of St. Paul was interred on the Ostian Way near the scene of his death. 
That the bodies of the Apostles did not continuously remain undisturbed 
in their first resting place seemed to be evident from a notice of a translation 
found in the Philocalian Calendar for the year 258. And since the cemetery 
ad Catacumbas had always been regarded as an Apostolic sanctuary, his- 
torians inferred that a translation was made in 258 ad Catacumbas, lest 
during the persecution the bodies be desecrated. Further evidence seemed to 
show that the bodies rested here for over half a century in a place where 
later on the Platonia was constructed. They were then returned to their 
original resting place when peace came early in the fourth century. 

This theory pivots on the authenticity of the entry in the calendar for 
258. But the idea of a removal of the bodies by Christians at so late a date 
was challenged and led to the conclusion that the Platonia was in no way 
connected with the Apostles. Msgr. Barnes felt that the long tradition 
linking the Platonia with Peter and Paul should not be set aside so lightly; 
hence, thirty years of research, much of it personal spade work on the original 
site has resulted in the volume under review, ‘““The Martyrdom of St. Peter 
and St. Paul.” After a foreword by His Eminence, the Archbishop of Boston, 
the author in his preface, explains that “the object of this book is to recon- 
sider in the light of two entirely new pieces of evidence the question of the 
residence and martyrdom in Rome of the two great Apostles.” 

The new pieces of evidence have led him to reject his older theory of a 
translation in 258, and Msgr. Barnes claims to prove that the Platonia, by 
San Sebastiano, is first, not the temporary resting place of the bodies during 
the third century, but the actual resting place immediately after the Apostles’ 
death; secondly, that the Platonia is close to the hiding place of the Apostles 
during the Neronian persecution. This is a new interpretation but Msgr. 
Barnes appeals to the new pieces of evidence. The first is a restoration of 
some fragments found in a small building on the Appian Way near the 
Platonia, and known as the Domus Petri. He suggests that this inscription 
is the famous Damasine Hic Habitasse and concludes that this was the build- 
ing in which the Apostles hid just before their death. The second piece of 
evidence is a reconstruction of the disputed entry in the Philocalian Calendar, 
which reads: JJ] Kal. Jul. Petri in Catacumbas et Pauli in Ostiense, Tusco 
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et Basso Cons. Most historians have assumed that this can mean only that 
the bodies were translated ad Catacumbas in the year 258. Msgr. Barnes 
reconstructs the entry to read: JJ] Kal. Jul. Petri in Catacumbas et Pauli in 
Catacumbas. He thus rejects the date 258 as unintelligible and explains the 
insertion of the names of the consuls by suggesting that it is a copyist’s error. 

On this evidence, Msgr. Barnes now holds that in the year 69 the bodies 
were brought ad Catacumbas, which was the site of their home, immediately. 
There they rested on the adjoining Platonia for about a year and a half, 
whence they were taken for permanent burial to their present resting place. 
This was the one and only translation certainly recorded. 

This novel interpretation may be the correct one. However, many will 
be left unconvinced by the evidence presented in its support. ‘The restoration 
of the fragments is ingenious and the explanation of the entry in the calendar, 
attributing it to a copyist’s error, is plausible, but hardly conclusive enough 
to warrant our rejection of the older and prevalent view. Possibly an 
inspection of the Calendar might win us over to the author’s position. At 
any rate, to many it will seem that the evidence does not rise beyond the level 
of thoughtful conjecture, despite the fact that at times the author uses 
expressions implying a greater certitude for his conclusions. 

The remainder of the book is a presentation of other aspects of the 
residence of Peter and Paul in Rome, including a vivid description of the 
Neronian persecution and an account of the tombs of the Apostles from the 
fourth century on. For these chapters, Msgr. Barnes merits unstinted praise. 
Historians will do well also to read thoughtfully the introductory chapter. 
It contains an eloquent appeal for the greater use of tradition and archeology 
in searching out the history of Christian antiquity. He has in his book 
given practical proof of the worth of these monuments and provided us with 
a fascinating story. He has the courage to challenge a received opinion on 
a definite, though incidental, point in the story of St. Peter and St. Paul and 
offers his reasons for championing a new course of thought. Some may well 
reserve decision, but all are bound to give Msgr. Barnes the respectful hear- 
ing he deserves—whatever the ultimate decision further research may dictate. 


DANIEL E. Power, S.J. 


THE MAN OF THE RENAISSANCE. By Ralph Roeder. New York: The 
Viking Press, 1933. Pp. 548. $3.50. 


Tue Story OF THE Srorzas. By L. Collison-Morley. New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company, 1934. Pp. 324. $3.75. 


The glories of the Renaissance, the magnificence of its court life, the 
excessive freedom of the individual in the field of morals, the chameleon 
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traits of rulers guided by political expediency alone, the base treacheries and 
petty jealousies of princes, the havoc that of necessity follows upon the 
divorce of morality from politics and life in general—all are vividly por- 
trayed .in these two books. Milan, Rome, Urbino, Mantua, Venice and 
Florence live again in their one-time glamor. 

In “The Man of the Renaissance,” the author attempts to draw up a 
composite individual from the biographies of four men whose lives represent 
the ascetic, the ruler, courtier, and animal man of the period from 1490 to 
1530. Each is an extreme of his time and in his sphere. 

The author has Savonarola typify religion, with only a moral sanction, as 
a complete failure for the guidance and ruling of men. From the rejection 
and burning of Savonarola in the Piazza of Florence, Machiavelli concludes 
there is but one efficacious method for ruling men, force and craft. Although 
he himself, a mere secretary, of the Signoria, does not succeed in putting this 
theory into practice, his “Prince” becomes the handbook of all rulers in later 
years. Castiglione, the courtier and optimistic Stoic, whose guiding principle 
is “self-respect and mutual consideration,” is next portrayed as one who 
compromises between a fear of life, as found in Savonarola, and a total sur- 
render to it, as typified in the brute Aretino. This man is the Renaissance 
at its worst: “loving high living and low life,” a libertine, liar, egotist, epicure. 
He is a perfect product of the pagan aspect of the Renaissance. 

From these four men, Savonarola who feared life; Machiavelli who 
would use it as a pawn; Castiglione who cultivated it intellectually; and 
Aretino who fed the animal instincts, the author leaves, it seems, the task 
of creating a synthetic man to the reader—an undertaking not at all for a 
mere reader. 

Savonarola, a difficult subject at best, is faithfully portrayed. But when 
the author concludes from Savonarola’s failure “the sterility of Christianity 
either as a statecraft or a way of practical life’ (p. 104), or when he says 
“Christianity and life are incompatible” (p. 105), he draws unpremised and, 
therefore, false conclusions. 

But it is in Castiglione that the reader will find a full, joyful life. He is 
the perfect gentleman in private and public, and gives one a concept of an 
ideal Renaissance man who, fleeing the excesses of an Aretino, lives quietly 
in his pursuit of the beautiful and of the good-will of all men. 

The author’s knowledge of Latin is at least amusing, if not accurate. The 
deficiency is flagrant throughout the book. Thus, in quoting the text from 
St. Paul: “Qui coram omnibus resistit in faciem Petri,” he translates: “Who 
flung his heart and all else in the face of Peter” (p. 80). His Nietzschean 
interpretation of patience, courage and spirit (p. 121) might well account 
for his attitude towards life and Christianity, and also for some of the views 


held in the book. 
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The book on the whole is very interesting reading and a faithful portrayal 
of the happenings of the period. 

“The Story of the Sforzas” is just another book. ‘The scene is laid at 
Milan during the Renaissance. The rise of a mere condotierre to the duke- 
dom of Milan makes pleasant reading. As the author is not too careful to 
confine his narration to the Sforzas alone, the book becomes a series of 
pictures of that age. The magnificence of the Milanese court under Galeazzo 
Sforza is described with a telling pen. While the superficiality which of 
necessity was consequent upon the pursuit of the /itterae humaniores as the 
embodiment of all that is true, good, and beautiful is glaringly patent. 

The author is not too happy in his choice of matter which, at times, gives 
the impression of a hodgepodge of incidents and details lacking proper 
coordination and analysis. 

When one reads at the very beginning of the book (p. 7) that Clement XI 
(1700-1721) was the last of the Avignon Popes, or such a sentence, “Passions 
were of a violence that it is dificult for us to comprehend at that time when 
the almost bestial cruelty and brutality of the Middle Ages had not yet been 
tempered by the growing refinement of the dawning Renaissance,” one is 
inclined to take a skeptical and critically searching attitude towards the 
book. Apropos to the “refining influence of the Renaissance,” Aretino, 
Caesar Borgia, and others of like texture come before the mind. 

Both books leave one under the impression that light, love and knowledge 
began with the Renaissance. The Middle Ages seem to be regarded as 
prehistoric times, shrouded in the darkness and ignorance of barbarism. It is 
hard to see how any student or scholar can take this attitude towards an age 
which stands nonpareil in literature, art, thought, social life and harmonious 


existence. 


GeorceE A. Kmiecik, S.J., M.A. 
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Das PROBLEM DER URKIRCHE IN DER NEUEREN ForsCHUNG. Von Olof 
Linton. Upsala, 1932. Pp. xxxii, 210. 


The renewal of spirit in Germanic Protestantism is, according to Professor 
Keller, one of the bulwarks in Eastern Europe against the advance of 
Bolshevism. But this renewal is not to be accounted for merely because of 
dangers which threaten from without. The fourth centenary of Luther 
aroused his modern followers to renewed vigor, and somewhat to self- 
examination. The result was a return to the principles of the Reformation. 
Undoubtedly, this movement was in some measure a reaction, conscious or 
unconscious, against the destruction of all religion which German rationalism 
has threatened, and in many cases already achieved. In the opinion of the 
reviewer, this factor is not sufficiently dealt with by the author. 

In portraying the situation of the Protestant religion in Germany, the 
author presents an historical picture which will be helpful to all. The past 
history of religion in Germany since the time of Luther is but briefly touched 
upon—generally accurately, but occasionally naively, as when the author 
speaks of the ‘“God-fearing princes” who supported Luther’s revolt. The 
influence of the past philosophies in Germany is also treated, such as Kant’s, 
Hegel’s and Schleiermacher’s. But I find it extraordinary that these lectures 
are so silent on the devastating effects on religion of the rationalistic 
philosophy. Finally, the historical analysis of modern German Protestantism 
is extended and able, occupying the major portion of the book. But again, 
the “infixed and relentless fangs” of rationalism are not mentioned. This 
paragraph has already suggested that the proper title of the work is 
“Protestantism and the Revolution’; for scarcely a reference will be found 
to the activity of the Catholic Church or its attitude during the Hitler 
revolution. 

The Barthian theology is undoubtedly making the greatest stir at present 
in German theological circles. Professor Keller gives an interesting account 
of it, its origin, development, purposes, successes, internal struggles and 
external enemies. The account is better, I think, for the sympathy of the 
author, not only with Barth but with true religion as well. The leader of 
this movement is surely motivated by sincere feelings; and one cannot help 
have the impression that others in Germany are also genuinely sincere, 
whether they agree with or oppose Barth, in seeking some defense against 
the collapse of religion among the followers of their creed. 

I cannot be as optimistic as the author concerning the new movement. It 
builds on the Lutheran foundations of justification by faith alone, and the 
Bible as the sole rule of faith. This theology has already been partially 
defeated by the impregnation of liberal and rationalistic principles; it has 
receded in the universities; it has not succeeded in defending the supernatural 
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against the doctrinaires. A second and more terrible defeat of Protestantism 
will be its acquiescence in its first. This, I fear, is the position which it is 
taking. 

When Barth cries out against any synthesis of reason and revelation, on 
the ground that he is defending the transcendence of God, he seems to be 
inviting just such acquiescence. A Protestantism, which will not defend the 
inspiration of its own rule of faith, nor the Divinity of Christ, nor admit a 
final and definite Revelation through Christ, is a theology which seems 
willing to compromise with naturalism. The strategy is wrong, and based 
on a wrong philosophy, being a denial of the power of reason to know God, 
or recognize His nature and power. I have spoken of a grave omission in 
Professor Keller’s historical survey; rationalism is not called to the bar for 
judgment. I fear that the omission is significant, and will watch to see if 
this new movement is browbeaten by rationalistic principles. 

What it means to yield to such principles will be found in the next two 
books listed. Professor Lake openly confesses that he does not believe in a 
Creator, apparently because he sees no answer to the problem of evil. He 
adds to his agnosticism the superstructure of rationalism. Starting thus from 
false principles of reason, he has no message of any value on St. Paul. For 
the supernatural cannot be understood without a sane philosophy. His book 
will be found to contain many of the difficulties and objections which are 
treated in the ordinary course of Catholic theology in seminaries. It may be 
recommended to Professors of Catholic Theology for the clear way in which 
the statement of objections (rarely, the arguments for them) is framed. So 
many of our adversaries are “periwinkles” that it is difficult at times to 
know which side they are on. Professor Lake is clearly for or against our 
positions. 

In seeking the “‘social’’ approach to the study of Pauline ethics, Mary E. 
Andrews is deliberately anxious to avoid the theological aspects of St. Paul’s 
writings. This approach.may account for: (i) the inadequate and often 
incorrect presentation of the ethical thought of the Apostle; (ii) the constant 
search (often with Reitzenstein) for St. Paul’s ethical views elsewhere 
than in the tradition of Christ and his own revelations; and finally, (iii) for 
the astounding conclusion that “the modern mind finds the spiritistic basis 
for the motivation of ethical conduct . . . untenable” (p. 174). ‘“‘Spiritistic”’ 
is the adjective wrongly chosen by the author to characterize St. Paul’s 
theology of the Mystical Body of Christ and of sanctifying grace. The book 
belongs to that large category which seems to separate Christ and St. Paul. 
By some sort of perverse blindness hundreds of books in the last century 
have disjoined the Apostle and the Master. And yet St. Paul’s every page 
is aflame with love, loyalty and devotion to Christ. Let us remember that 
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“nor things present nor things to come .. . shall be able to separate us from 
the love of God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord” (Rom. viii, 38). 

It must be confessed that we are more hopeful for the non-Catholic 
university world, when we turn to the two German books listed above. It 
is to be hoped that they will be read and pondered by hundreds. Kittel finds 
that in forcing past history to account for Christianity, there has been too 
much dilettantism, while Linton points out keenly enough the effects of the 
aprioristic principles which have ruled some of the studies of the origin and 
growth of the Church. 

Professor Kittel’s very readable book contains four lectures delivered at 
Upsala in 1932. It is well documented; the notes are clear, sufficiently 
long, (though not well placed, I think, at the end) ; it has excellent illus- 
trations which repeatedly explain the text in the most apt manner; finally, 
the author shows a broad and critical knowledge of the literature of the 
subject. But above all other good qualities, Kittel’s incisive analysis of the 
situation in the history of religion, as far as Christianity is concerned, is the 
feature which merits high praise. He has a grave charge to make against 
much modern scholarship—it is dilettantism. , 

By this, the author means that too many superficial resemblances between 
the rites, words, ideas, social features, etc., etc., of Christianity and those 
of other religions have been made the support of theories which propose to 
account for the rise of the Christian religion. What one needs to have is 
scientific soberness, if one approaches this field at all, and more than that, 
the purpose to penetrate to the heart of religions, to their spirit, ethos, attitude, 
purpose and procedure. When these essentials are known and weighed, then 
one may presume to speak of-the dependence of one on another, of evolution, 
or of mutual influence. 

According to these principles, Professor Kittel proceeds to the study of 
Judaism, Hellinism and Christianity. His verdict is that Christianity cannot 
be an issue from either, or a fusion from influences proceeding from both. 
He gives a very grave picture of the state of the pagan religions of the time. 
Their marks were indifference and syncretism; they held nothing because 
they held anything. That spirit is diametrically opposed to Christianity. 
This thesis is fully worked out to the conclusion on p. 41: “The thing which 
differentiated this one religion [of Christ] from that just described is this 
that fundamentally it was not a syncretistic religion.” 

Then follows an analysis of Jewish Rabbinism. In essence that religion 
had apotheosized the Law and declared for a policy of exclusivism. It 
opposed Christ from the moment when He declared that the Law was a 
preparation and not a culmination in God’s revelatory plans. Truly, it 
abhorred paganism no less than Christianity did; but differently, for it 
received proselytes from paganism, but never gave them equality with Jews. 
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Christianity showed a completely different spirit in declaring for the equality 
of all men in Christ. The conclusion is obvious; the Christianity in which 
the Law was superceded and religious chauvinism utterly rejected in prin- 
ciple and in practice, did not take its rise out of Judaism. 

Professor Kittel is not so happy in the last part of the book in which he 
gives the salient features of Christianity. The Person of Christ, His 
Messianic office, Redemption and Resurrection are dealt with, the treatment 
being quite sufficient to confirm the two negative theses established above. 
Possibly the author was content so to leave the book. But there seems to me 
too much vagueness on certain fundamental points, especially on the Divinity 
of Christ, His Resurrection and His authority to bind the wills of men. This 
is a day when an author should make plain statements on such points. There 
are too many who talk through half a book on the “Divinity of Jesus,” only 
to have the real mind of the author appear in some phrase where he explains 
it as Christ’s or the Church’s delusion. It is clear that if Christ is not God, 
nor His Church Divinely established, it is a natural thing and to be ex- 
vlained in a natural way. In this case, Kittel’s book which is a refutation of 
the dilettantists would merely serve as a new manual of methodology for them. 

Professor Linton’s book is a review of the various modern theories con- 
cerning the origin and growth of the Church. It is extremely well done; 
it is a sufficient and yet succinct study of the multiple opinions, and fairly 
represents the authors whose works are studied. The writer has accomplished 
a gigantic task in reading and reducing an immense library of literature. He 
has departed from the custom of many non-Catholic writers of neglecting 
Catholic literature on the Church. 

The study begins with a summation of the theories before 1880. In 
general the old Protestant view prevailed. Christ did not found a visible 
society; the visible organization which we see growing up in the primeval 
times was the result of a democratic consent of the governed to have some 
form of unified direction. From this movement sprang the hierarchy, which, 
once it was in control, stamped out the democracy. Rome eventually gained 
a primacy. It will be seen that this old view, deriving from Luther and 
other reformers, was really a naturalistic and evolutionary theory of the 
Church. And this explains why a new impetus was given to the study of 
Christian origins in the non-Catholic universities after the acceptance of 
Spencer, Darwin and Hegel. 

Modern research carried out much more in detail what was latent in the 
old Protestant view. In the main, writers were ever seeking to explain all 
on rationalistic grounds. In what ways they did this, with what results and 
successes among their contemporaries, will be found fully explained in Pro- 
fessor Linton’s work. It is a tremendously interesting work and it is likewise 
instructive; in the very nature of the subject, the book calls for study rather 
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than cursive reading; and we hope that many will study it. Occasionally, 
the author criticizes the principles of the various protagonists in this modern 
battle to publish theories on the origin of the Church; too rarely so, I think. 

Personally, I would like to see one more chapter in the work with the 
reflections of the author at the end of his study. Possibly he would have 
added what I desire, some considerations of the sum-total of all the effort, 
the publishing, and even the propaganda. In the book itself, the author has 
not pointed out sufficiently the destructive tendency of so much research. 
Let us recall that Luther did after all have an invisible Church, founded by 
Christ, belonging to a supernatural plane, and bringing men to Heaven. But 
in most of the publicists of the last fifty years all that is gone. To many of 
the authors studied in Linton’s book, the origin and growth of the Church is 
no more supernatural a phenomenon than the origin and growth of a sewing 
society. It is simply more interesting. Like a tongue which rubs a sharp 
tooth, they cannot resist writing their ideas on the Church of God; they 
attack, though she wheels through the centuries undefeated; they destroy, 


but she still lives. 
W. J. McGarry, S.J., PH.D. 
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